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Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, Let not ambition mock their useful toil, Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! The short and simple annals of the poor. They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 
—From Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard” 
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A Square Deal For the Farmer 


There Can Be No Durable Prosperity Without a 


T is undeniable that a considerable meas- 

ure of prosperity has blessed the United 

States during the past three years. At 

the same time it is indisputable that this 
prosperity has not reached all of the groups 
composing our citizenry. The prosperity has 
been absorbed by certain groups to the ex- 
clusion of the others. The largest group 
which has been denied a share is the farmers. 
Spokesmen for the farmers have been long 
insisting upon this fact, but until recently 
the insistence has fallen upon deaf ears. The 
farmer has long borne the reputation of be- 
ing a kicker, a reputation perhaps 


By BERNE A. PYRKE 


Commissioner of the Department of Farms 
and Markets, State of New York 


free from bias and hysteria. We need fact 
finding bodies in order that sound economic 
conclusions may be drawn. Our national 
policies should be reexamined with the view 
-of determining their effect upon agricultural 
prostration. A dispassionate study of our 
tariff policy should be made to determine its 
agricultural effect. It is not an impossibility 
that the steady submergence of agriculture 


Prosperous A§fgriculture 


is simply asking for a modest place in the 
sun, and a fair share in the good things of 
life. Anything less is not good for agricul- 
ture and by the same token not good for the 
country as a whole. 


Recollections of Roberts’ Time 
HE writer was greatly interested in the 
special number in commemoration of 
Professor I. P. Roberts’ ninetieth birthday. 
We often heard Professor Roberts in the 
earlier days of the Farmers’ Institutes and 
at the Western New York Horti- 





not wholly undeserved. Whether 
deserved or not it is having this 


cultural Society meetings. At 
the latter meetings he always 





effect, that now the farmer 
has a real and substantial griev- 
ance, he has hard work in con- 
vineing the general public of the 
fact. If the public were open- 
minded, there would be no diffi- 





This Is the Go-to-Law Cow 


You See How Busy the Lawyer Is. He Is Milking. 


Copyright, 1923, by Star Company. 


took along some of his boys and 
they generally gave him a good 
cheer after his off-hand talks. 
One of my own boys was one of 
his pupils and he came home from 
college saying “Professor Roberts 





culty in demonstrating the prop- 
osition that not only is the 
farmer not getting a fair share 
of the general prosperity, but 
from an economic standpoint is 
not receiving a fair deal. 


Agriculture Outdistanced 


In the early days of this coun- 
try agriculture was not only the 
chief industry, but was relatively 
a lucrative one. With the remark. 
able growth of the cities during 
the past fifty years, one would 
naturally think that the oppor- 
tunities for making money on the 
farm would increase. For rea- 
sons which for lack of time can- 
not be discussed in detail now, 
agriculture has not only not held 
its own but has been submerged 
in comparison with industry in 
general. This process had been 
going on for many years prior to 
the Great War, so that at the be- 
ginning of that epochal struggle, 
‘ agriculture was out of balance 
with general industry. The war 
with its vast economic disturb- 
ances not only did not restore the 
equilibrium between agriculture 
and other industry, but served 
still further to submerge agri- 
culture. So that it is not a mere 
figure of speech to say that agri- 
culture in its present plight is a 
war victim in no less accurate a 
sense than a khaki clad doughboy 
shredded with machine-gun fire 
on an European battle field. 

It is not sufficient to diagnose 
and proclaim the disease, but 
some effort should be made to 








HE New 

picture and editorial written by Arthur Brisbane, whose editorials 
are read by more people than those of any other writer in the world. 
The New York Sunday “American” of July 29 also carried this same 
picture and editorial by Mr. Brisbane as well as most of the feature 
story, entitled “Going to Law,” which we published in the American 
Agriculturist of July 14. 


THE LAWSUIT 


WHILE YOU GO TO LAW, THE LAWYER GETS THE MILK, 


This picture, from an old copy of the American Agricul- 
turist, printed sixty-four years ago, shows what the editor of 
that day thought about going to law. It shows you two men 
fighting each other in the law court about the ownership of a 
cow. One pulls the cow’s tail, the other pulls her horns. THE 
LAWYER SITS QUIETLY MILKING. 

WHEN NEIGHBORS GO TO LAW, THE LAWYER 
DOES THE MILKING. That statement by the agricultural 
editor, so long ago, is one to remember. 


York “Evening Journal” of July 27 “ran” 





the 


lays great stress on fitting the 
land properly.” He says: “If 
your land isn’t fit, plow it again, 
plow it three times if necessary !” 
&0 we might aptly call him “Plow 
it three times Roberts.” “The 
good old farmers’ institute air 
seems to be gone. I remember an 
institute at Ithaca in the good old 
days in the ’80’s when a large ar- 
ray of talent was present. Such 
men as Major E. H. Alvord, H. 
E. Cook, Seth Fenner, Mr. Wood- 
ward being among them. It was 
at this institute, or about this 
time that a well-known phrase 
was coined. 

Mr. Seth Fenner was at the 
question box and to the question, 
“When is the best time to prune?” 
he answered, “Prune when the 
knife is sharp.” And to the ques- 
tion, “What is the best variety of 
apple to plant?” he answered, “I 
would make them 90 per cent 
Baldwins and the other 10 per 
vent would be Baldwins also.” 

Few readers nowadays prob- 
ably recognize the name Henry 
E. Alvord, but he was one of the 
bright lights in old institute days. 
It was at the above institute he 
gave a remarkable address. He 
was on the program at the even- 
ing session for “The General 
Purpose Cow,” and naturally we 
settled down in our seats expect- 
ing a genuine cow talk. If I re- 
member rightly he used the word 
cow but once in the whole lecture. 
The lecture in fact was a minute 
description of the battle of Win- 
chester. We would occasionally 


a bove 








discover and apply the appropri- 
ate remedy. Volunteer doctors 
with widely advertised cure-alls are not lack- 
ing, and herein lies the patient’s greatest 
danger. If agriculture experiments with 
some of the remedies now so vigorously 
pressed upon it, its condition already des- 
perate may be rendered hopeless. 


Public Treasury Panaceas of no Avail 

If agriculture can realize that legislative 
nostrums and public treasury panaceas will 
not avail, ground will be gained. Remedies 
of this kind at best can only be palliatives, 
and at worst might prove calamitous. The 
situation does not demand palliatives, but a 
careful and thorough probing to determine 
the underlying causes of the disease. The 
difficulties of agriculture are economic not 
political. The economic phases should be ex- 
plored conscientiously and painstakingly, 


ture is making no unreasonable demands. It 





during the past several decades is to some 
extent bound up with our national tariff 
policy. No less consideration should be given 
to our national attitude toward immigration. 
No one would contend that our present immi- 
gration policy has produced the present agri- 
cultural depression, but it is beyond contro- 
versy that the drastic restrictions of the 
present law are not calculated to remedy the 
labor stringency, one of the most acute 
troubles now besetting agriculture. 


Entire Country Involved 


The whole country is so involved in the 
welfare of agriculture to aid unstintingly in 
such a survey, because there can be no dur- 
able prosperity in America without a pros- 
perous and contented agriculture. Agricul- 





look at our program to make sure 
that no mistake in the subject had 
been made and wondered when he would be- 
gin talking on the cow. As he drew near 
the end of his description and came to the 
climax of Sheridan’s illustrious ride to save 
the battle, extolling especially on the merits 
of his horse, he exclaimed, “What, think you, 
would have happened at Winchester that day, 
and where would the name of General Sheri- 
dan been to-day in history had he rode that 
day a general purpose horse!” That was all 
he needed to say, and the point came home 
to us with full force never to be forgotten.— 
W. A. BASSETT, Seneca County, N. Y. 


Thrift is such a simple thing—and it 
means so much. It is the foundation of suc- 
cess in business, of contentment in the home, 
of standing in society.—RUSSELL SAGE. 
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Is a 


Shorter Farm Day Practical? 


Would Shorter Hours Bring Farmers Skilled Workmen’s Pay 


HERE seems to be plenty of discus- 

sion about long hours on the farm, 

both in the farm papers and by word 

of mouth wherever farmers or farm- 
ers’ wives congregate. With all the talk, 
some of which hits the nail on the head and 
some of which is so wide of the mark that 
it isn’t even in sight of it, perhaps it would 
be profitable to ask ourselves a few questions 
in regard to it. A few questions often clear 
up the atmosphere remarkably, and I don’t 
know of anything handier in an argument. 
When your opponent begins to shoot ques- 
tions that you couldn’t 


By H. L. COSLINE 


but without any pay. One man says that he 
wants to get on a smaller farm where there 
isn’t so much to do, but one of the hardest 
working men I know, has less than two acres 
of ground. The Union man doesn’t worry 
about the work that needs doing, but the 
farmer is working at his own business, so he 
keeps at it as long as daylight lasts and then 
sometimes does the chores by lantern light. 
Some of the men in this class have lost all 
hope of making more than a mere living, but 


_ a surplus of workmen, they reduced the pay 


without reducing the hours of work. The 
only difference with the farmer’s condition 
is that he is working for himself and works 
longer hours in order to get more returns 
and then natural laws of supply and demand 
operate and cause a less return than could 
have been obtained with less work. It is a 
well-known fact that farmers frequently are 
paid more money in a year when weather 
conditions cause a short crop. Why not get 
the short crop by putting in fewer hours? 
There are other and more far reaching 
effects than the low re- 
turns caused by long 





soul, just look wise, 
don’t attempt to an- 
swer them, but begin to 
ask a few questions 
yourself. The chances 
are ten to one that 
you'll find him just as 
ignorant as you are. 

In the first place. 
“Why do farmers work 
long hours?” Some 
farmers would say that 
it is necessary, in order 
to make a living, but I 
have known folks to 
get cause and effect 
twisted, so perhaps the 
facts of the case are, 
that they can’t make a 
living because’ they 
work long hours. The 
rate of pay that men 
get seems to vary as the 
amount of time spent in 
work varies. The less 
time spent, the more 
pay, so perhaps if 
farmers could shorten 
their hours, they would 
take themselves out of 
the common labor class, where they seem 
to be placed, and jump up into the skilled 
labor class. 

One of the principal reasons for long 
hours is the desire to get ahead. A young 
farmer said to me “I can see a lot of ways to 
make money, if I could only get time to do 
the work.” Perhaps he didn’t realize that 
it was merely another way of saying that if 
he could do three men’s work, he could get 
fair returns for one man. Every young man 
who starts on a farm wants to get ahead, 
and to him, one of the surest ways of doing 
it is to put in long hours. It does mean that 
he gets ahead faster than his neighbor who 
puts in fewer hours, but counting in all the 
men who are doing the same as he, it means 
that they are competing against each other 
to see who has the most endurance to pro- 
duce a surplus which brings down the price 
for everyone. 

Another reason, which applies more to the 
older farmers, is the fact that they are con- 
tinually seeing work that needs to be done, 
and because they can’t do it in ten hours, 
they work overtime, not at time and a half, 


answer to save your 








At no time of the year are farmers’ days so long as at harvest 


still they keep on, “because the work needs 
to be done.” 

Another reason which affects a smaller 
class, is a feeling, that some folks have, that 
it’s a sin to be idle. It doesn’t seem to mat- 
ter whether the work they are doing is re- 
turning them a profit or not, so long as they 
are busy their conscience is easy. In many 
cases the work they are doing could be done 
in half the time, by spending a little thought 
about it, but they are too busy with physical 
labor to think. This class doesn’t need any 
sympathy because I suppose they are happy. 
The other folks are the ones who need the 
sympathy, because they must compete with 
folks who will work whether they make a 
profit or not. 

Another question that might be asked with 
profit is: “What are the results of long hours 
on the farm?” 

There is a tendency to pay at least a liv- 
ing wage, regardless of the length of time 
worked. I suppose that when men first be- 
gan to hire other men to work for them, they 
first paid them bigger wages if they would 
work longer hours, and then, when there was 


hours. It finally results 
in less time for recrea- 
tion and improvement, 
greater difficulty in 
maintaining the same 
standard of education, 
for farm boys and girls, 
as obtains in cities, and 
the final draining away 
into the cities of the 
most intelligent and 
progressive young 
people. 

There is also a tend- 
ency to return a living 
wage to a family re- 
gardless of the number 
of people in the family 
who are working. We 
have heard instances in 
so-called sweat shops 
where the whole family 
would earn only a bare 
living by working for 
long hours, but there 
are farms where the 
conditions are nearly 
as bad. It is no doubt 
better for farm boys 
and girls to be busy 
rather than idle, but when the time comes 
that they must leave school] at an early age, 
in order to work, the condition is no longer 
a healthy one. 

Farming is a family occupation, but if 
the whole family is to secure only the re- 
turns that could be secured by one member 
of the family, it might be a good thing to 
dispense with the help of the wife and 
children. 

The third question is “Can shorter hours 
be made practical on a farm?” The first an- 
swer that one usually receives to this ques- 
tion is: “Cows must be milked about twelve 
hours apart, so how can you have an eight- 
hour day?” True, but what is there illogical 
about having two shifts? At this time of 
year there are about sixteen hours of day- 
light, two shifts would work fine. 

I can almost hear the farmers laughing 
about this statement as though it were a 
good joke, but one fact is sure and that is 
that so long as farmers are willing to work 
long hours to feed the rest of the popula- 
tion with cheap food, you aren’t going 

(Continued on page 94) 
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4 NER 
Warren G. Harding 


N a Thursday night in the City facing the 

Western Seas, the Chief Magistrate of 
a mighty nation grew weary of his great 
job and without warning laid down his 
scentre. When the sad news 
flashed across the wings of the 
night, more than three thous- 
and miles to a little farmhouse 
near the Eastern Seas, an old 
Vermont farmer aroused his 
son and by the light of an oil 
lamp administered to him, as 
the one next in line, the in- 
augural oath of the President 
of these United States. 


Thus 
carry on. 


does a Democracy 


The sense of personal loss 
that the death of President 
Harding brings to every citi- 
zen, without regard to political 
faith, is the best measurement 
of his greatness. Warren 
Harding was not a genius, 
neither probably was he a 
great executive, nor even a 
great statesman. Thousands of 
Americans have as much ability 
and are as good as was Mr. 
Harding; but that is the chief 
reason it seems to us why he 
was a much-loved President. 
He was one of us. He was like 
us. He was “just folks.” He 
was a farm boy who became 
President, thereby demonstrat- 
ing again that it is possible for 
any average boy who works 
hard and who is sincere and 
good, to rise to any position in 
America, even to the greatest 
one of all. Harding was a 


simple, kind and good man— 
and because he was, he was 
great in the best sense of the 
word. 

But we should not forget 


either in our estimate of the man that his 
was a heart-breaking job. Guiding a people 
through a reconstruction period is an even 
greater task than leading them through a 
war. In war there is enthusiasm, exalta- 
tion and glory; but for those who try to 
build again what the war has destroyed, 
there is the constant criticism of a world 
unsettled and embittered by a blood conflict. 
Through it all Harding kept the faith and 
died in the harness. He did the best he 
could, and that best was pretty good. So 
to-day he is mourned by a hundred million 
of his people who wish for him rest and 
peace in that unknown Democracy beyond 
the Border where he is now a citizen. 


AERO 
Bad Threshing 


T is probably safe to say that at least five 

per cent, or one bushel in every twenty, 
of grain is lost to farmers through poor 
threshing. The loss is particularly heavy in 
the dairy counties where grain is not as ex- 
tensively grown as in western New York and 
central Pennsylvania. In the larger grain 
growing sections, there are better threshing 
machines and more efficiency. 

How discouraging it is to work hard dur- 
ing the whole season to grow a crop of grain 
and then have a lot of it wasted through 
inefficient threshing methods. Time and 
again we have personally seen grain separa- 
tors in operation where at least one-third of 
the grain was going over the carrier still on 
the straw or else was falling uncleaned into 
the chaff. Of course, there are a lot of 
splendid machines kept in fine order by men 
who know their business; but there is an 
altogether too large number that waste a 
lot of money for farmers. Many times it is 
not the fault of the machine itself, but is 
due to poor feeding of the grain into the 
cylinder, or to poor adjustment of some part 
or parts of the thresher itself. 

Farmers can often save themselves a good 


GAMALIEL HARDING 
(November 2, 1865—August 2, 1923) 


WARREN 
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deal of money at threshing time by insisting 
that the operator of the separator get his 
machine in shape and keep it so. 


When Is a Hen Not a Hen? 


IGS may be pigs, but any old bird is no 

longer a hen. The account in a recent 
report of the last Cornell Poultry School 
shows the big strides that are being made 
among real poultrymen to get rid of the 
hens that do not pay. For years we have 
heard much about boarder cows, but little 
has been said until recently, about boarder 
hens. Yet, they are just as much a liability 
in proportion to capital invested, as are the 
poor cows. 

During the recent hard times, the poultry 
business has been one of the few farm en- 
terprises that has paid fairly well. It has 
been especially successful where attention 
has been given to a few fundamental rules 
of breeding good birds and getting rid of 
the poor ones. Weeding out the farm flock 
is a much easier, simpler and shorter pro- 
cess than doing the same thing with the 
dairy. With a little study and practice any- 
one can learn in a very short time how to: 
select the hens that do not pay, and a ready 
market is easily found for them. It will 
soon be time to make such selection. 

Why not get in touch with your county 
agent or your College of Agriculture, or with 
some good poultryman, and learn how to 
pick out and get rid of the hens that the 
good ones have to support before they can 
support you? 


The Prohibition Vote 


TILL the letters and the votes come. 

Even though this is the busiest time of 
the year for farmers, hundreds of them are 
realizing the importance of registering on 
the question of prohibition, so they are tak- 
ing the time to send in their votes, many of 
them giving us well-written ar- 
guments pro and con. Ballots 
will be furnished on request. 
If. you have not voted, won’t 
you do so and get your friends 
interested? Take the matter 
up in the Grange and other 
farm meetings, and help us 
make the farm opinion count. 


Quotations Worth While 


By thrift is meant simply 
that way of living which sys- 
tematically transfers a portion 
of one’s income to one’s capi- 
tal—SHAILER MATHEWS. 


* * * * 


The only man who never 
makes a mistake is the man 


who never does anything.— 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
* %& ad * 


Provision for others is a 
fundamental responsibility of 
human life-—WooprRow WIL- 
SON. 

aH a a ba 

The great secret of success 
in life is to be ready when your 
opportunity comes.—DISRAELI. 





If you would be wealthy, 
think of saving as well as of 
getting BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN. 

* a * a 

The best way to accumulate 
money is to resolutely save a 
fixed portion of your income, 
no matter how small the 
amount.—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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Bradfute Addresses Eastern Farmers 


Albany Meeting Brings Together Farm Bureau Men of Northeastern States 


a Y idea of the fundamental pur- 
pose of cooperation in general 
and of the farm bureau in par- 
ticular is that you should each 

help everybody else and that everybody else 

should help you.” This was the fundamental 
thought of O. E. Bradfute, president of the 

American Farm Bureau Federation, speak- 

ing at a meeting of the northeast group of 

Farm Bureau Federations held in Albany 

August 2 and 3. One hundred 


to the discussion of the wheat problem, say- 
ing that “there was too much excitement 
about wheat, which was resulting in forcing 
it on to the market too fast.” Furthermore, 
farmers producing many other commodities 
are having just as many troubles as the 
wheat farmers. He outlined the plan of the 
Farm Bureau Federation to solve the wheat 
problem by holding back in warehouses and 
granting to farmers warehouse receipts on 


New York State College of Agriculture. Mr. 
Burritt struck a responsive chord in his 
audience when he emphatically stated that 
New York and its adjoining States are 
among the greatest States in the production 
of farm products and in the placing of those 
products on the markets through successful 
cooperative organizations. He made it plain 
that the American Farm Bureau and other 
national crganizations were not giving our 

Eastern problems enough con- 





and fifty farm men and women 
were present from all of the 
New England States, New 
York, Delaware, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

Mr. Bradfute said that the 
best definition of the way to 
cooperate is first to so adjust 
yourself that the other fellow 
can work with you. “The atti- 
tude,” he said, “that the great 
industries other than agricul- 
ture are scheming and work- 
ing all of the time against the 
farmers is wrong. The great 
industries work for themselves 
and that is just what we as 
farmers must do. We must 
apply the same business prin- 
ciples in modern farming that 
make other business successful. 
The solution of our problems 
lies within our own power and 
in our ability to stand shoulder 
to shoulder in working them 
out ourselves.” 

In speaking of the work and 
possibilities of the farm bureau 
organization, President Brad- 
fute said that in the past farm- 
ers have often come to meet- 
ings, discussed their problems, 
passed resolutions and gone 
home. “And there the matter 
ended, for there was no way 
of carrying the thought of those 
resolutions on to the nation and 
expressing the problems of 
agriculture to all of the people 
in such a way as to get action. 
It is the first purpose of the 
American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration to bring the nation’s 
attention to the problems of 
agriculture. We believe that 
this has been done recently as 
never before for farmers and 
their representatives are asked, 
and even begged to come and 
sit around the table with busi- 
ness men and others and tell 
what agriculture wants.” 











ar * 





THE THIRTIETH CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Calvin Coolidge and his family—left to right, Calvin, Jr., John C. Coolidge, 


the President’s father, John, and Mrs. Coolidge 


sideration. 

Mr. Burritt also gave an in- 
teresting account of the rise 
and fall of several national 
farm organizations, pointing 
out that no national organiza- 
tion could long succeed if it 
were based on economical ap- 
peal alone. 

H. E. Babcock, manager of 
the G. L. F. Exchange said 
that cooperative buying of 
farm supplies is one way out 
of our present depression. To 
succeed in such buying, there 
must be “adequate working 
capital, efficient and expert 
management, and large volume 
of business.” No buying or- 
ganization should be developed 
unless the farmers are willing 
to meet all of these require- 
ments. 

Howard W. Selby, manager 
of the Eastern States Ex- 
change, outlined the history 
and work of that New England 
farmers’ buying cooperative 
and showed that that organi- 
zation had made steady growth 
during the last five years. 

Mrs. A. E. Brigden, presi- 
dent .of the New York State 
Federation of Home Bureaus, 
in a fine talk, said that woman 
wants to feel that she is of 
some real use in the world; 
she wants to be a helper. ““How 
can the farm woman best serve 
the agriculture of the United 
States?” was her theme. “No 
matter what we think is the ob- 
ject of the work that we are all 
doing, whether it is on the farm 
or in the factory, the real ob- 
ject is to make better American 
homes. Home-making is a pro- 
fession, and there is too little 
training in our schools and in 
our homes for the girls and the 
young women for this profes- 
sion.” 

In speaking of the need of 











In outlining the problems 
which seemed to Mr. Bradfute 
to be the most difficult ones facing farmers 
to-day, he said that the greatest problem of 
all is organization itself. Agriculture must 
solve its own problems to a very great ex- 
tent, and there is no way to do this except 
through cooperation. The growth of organi- 
zation, however, “will depend largely upon 
its ability to solve the other problems. There 
should be no organization for organization 
sake.” 

In discussing transportation, Mr. Bradfute 
pointed out that it affects every farmer in 
the United States and that the difficulty of 
getting his products to market and supplies 
back to his own farm was one of the limiting 
factors in his business. He said that finance 
and marketing were tied up together and 
then showed what had been done in the way 
of securing better credit for farmers and 
how necessary this credit was. 

President Bradfute gave considerable time 


which they could borrow money at the bank. 
He was very emphatic in his statement that 
no price-fixing for wheat or other products 
would ever succeed. 

In discussing marketing, Mr. Bradfute 
said that farmers were good producers, but 
poor salesmen. “What would you say of 
Ford, if he made seven thousand automobiles 
a day, filled his warehouses, and then went 
on filling the streets of Detroit with them, 
without any sales machinery whatever for 
putting them on the market?” 

The only exception that his audience took 
to President Bradfute’s fine constructive talk 
was to his over-emphasis on thé needs and 
importance of Western farming to the ex- 
clusion of proper consideration of farm af- 
fairs in the East. This lack of consideration 
of the great agricultural empire of Eastern 
United States was decidedly emphasized by 
M. C. Burritt, Director of Extension ofthe : 


children having more milk, 
Mrs. Brigden said: “Too many farmers are 
more interested in keeping the milk can full 
than they are in giving their children 
enough milk. Sometimes they will keep the 
milk out for the young calf, but not for the 
young child.” 

W. E. Skinner, general manager of the 
National Dairy Show and the World’s Dairy 
Congress, to be held October 5 to 13, out- 
lined in an interesting talk what a farmer 
might expect to see at the Dairy Show. 

A resolution was passed late in the even- 
ing of August 2, extending the congratula- 
tions of the farm men and women present 
to President Harding in his apparent re- 
covery from his recent illness. But before 
many of those present had retired, the sad 
news came that the President had died. 

In his opening address on August 3rd, 
President Bradfute delivered a very fine 
tribute to the dead President. 
































Right There_} 


is where you win or lose. 


What goes into the feed trough is what makes or breaks 
the profits of dairying. Especially is this so at this time of 
the year when pastures are short and dry. 


Without the right kind of grain ration your cows are go- 
ing to lose flesh, consequently their milk flow is going to 
lessen. And once a bad slump in production sets in, your 
herd cannot recover from it in time to produce heavily in the 
fall season of higher milk prices. 








Now, before it’s too late, supplement your tanning pas- 
ture with a good grain ration. Try DIAMOND CORN 
GLUTEN MEAL in this mixture: 


400 lbs. DIAMOND 
300 lbs. Hominy 

100 lbs. Wheat Bran 
200 lbs. Brewers Grains 


There’s a ration that has saved many a herd from a late- 
summer slump, and saved many a farmer a lot of money— 
another reason why DIAMOND is 


IN 
EVERY LIVE 
DEALER’S STOCK 
and 
EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY RATION 





Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York Chicago 


Also Mfrs. —" . 
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Given Away 


This handsome 34 Pc. Floral Decorated Dinner Set is of charming design, beauti- 
fully smooth and clear and sure to please the most exacting taste. It is only one of 
many valuable Mason Premiums, given Absolutely Free, such as Dinner Sets, Glass- 
ware, Rugs, Linen Sets, Enamelware, Clocks, Lamps, Chairs, Silverware, etc. 

You can furnish your home without cost. Simply take orders from your neighbors, 
while making friendly calls, for our big line of Mason Products, including Household 
Goods, Groceries, Toilet Articles, Soaps, Home Supplies and Jewelry. You Advance 
No Money. We Trust You. We Pay the Freight. You have nothing to risk. The 
Meson Catalog is FREE and tells how to get easily the things for which you long. Turn 
your spare moments into happiness and profit. 

SPECIAL EXTRA PRESENT ; 
We give a 5 Piece Full Size Aluminum Set consisti 
of Sauce Pan, Pudding Pan, Fry Pan, Sugar Shaker 
Measuring Cup without cost or work of any kind in ad- 
dition to the Dinner Set if you order prone. Write 
now for FREE CATALOG and get these useful presents. 

THE PERRY G. MASON CO. 

919 CULVERT & Gib STS. CINCINNATI, OHIO. FOUNDED 1897. 














UCH has been made 

of the phrase 
“What Happens in the Dark,” with 
special reference to the long trail which 
produce must follow from farm to table. 
One of the chief reasons why we do 
not know what happens in the dark 
is th: t we have not looked. Of course, 
that is not the 
only reason, but 
it is a reason 
that is at least 
in some degree 
under our con- 
trol. Not all pro- 
ducers get to 
New York even 
occasionally, but 
there are hun- 
dreds who visit 
the Metropolis 
and come away 
no more market- 
wise than when 
they went. Any- 
one who sells a 
car load of cab- 
bage or potatoes could well afford to 
travel four hundred miles to spend a 
couple of nights on the markets of 
some great city. 














PAUL WORK 


A Matter of Business 


Most of us feel some diffidence about 
exploring places with which we are 
not familiar. Knowing markets is a 
matter of business and we can well 
afford to calm our qualms and to move 
about with freedom and to ask ques- 
tions as the spirit moves. ‘Tis true, 
one will meet occasional rebuffs. Just 
pass on and try another. The produce 
trade is full of 
men who are cour- 
teous and willing 
to help. It is neces- 
sary to remember 
that the salesmen 
have their busy 
hours and if your 
or some other fel- 
low’s shipment of 
peas or lettuce is 
not sold at once it 
is not likely to be 
sold at all. The 
best time to see is 
early. The best 
time to talk is af- 
ter the bulk of the 
trade is over. 

There are many 
Ways to secure 
help in_ getting 
acquainted with 





| Farms 





| your local produce 


markets. Talk to 


dealer at home be- 
fore you start. 
Look up the office 
of the State De- 
partment of 
and Mar- 
kets if it is New 
York. Those in 
charge will gladly 
direct you. In 
other cities find 
the market master 


By PAUL WORK 





Looking down in a corner of Ganse- 
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Looking Into the Dark 


Growers Should Know More About Their Markets 


night (July 16) in the 
field. The first cutting 
brought six cents per pound and the 
second will command the same. No 
one of the four or five Wakefield 
strains has done as well for either 
earliness or weight. Also one strain 
of Copenhagen is larger and later, not 
necessarily any poorer but certainly 
not suited for first early. 

It would be interesting to both writer 
and reader, to say right here and now 
who produced the good seed of Copen- 
hagen. The most of the samples in 
the trial came directly from seed grow- 
ers, so that the identity of the stocks is 
fairly definite. There are at least three 
reasons why such findings are not pub- 
licly and definitely announced. 


Only to Compare Varieties 


First, this trial like many others, has 
not been thoroughly and carefully 
enough conducted. The purpose was 
merely to gain an idea of varietal 
types, not to make an exhaustive com- 
parison of strains. 

Second, growing conditions are im- 
portant. One sort that was of the best 
last year, lags this, probably because 
it does not stand drouth as well as 
some others. Other soils and other 
1a might give a very different 
ist. 


Third, serious difficulties are in- 
volved in announcing the relative 
merit and demerit of commercial 


commodities. It is difficult to be fair 
to all. 

Definite information as to sources of 
some seeds is being circulated. This 
is an experiment worth trying. It re- 


mains to be seen 


how far it can 
go. Perhaps much 
can be done in 
this line. In the 
last analysis the 
decision will have 


to remain with the 
seed buyer in the 
light of such help 
as can be given 
him. 

- * 


Lettuce Competi- 
tion 


Competition _ be- 
tween the muck- 
land growers of 
Big Boston lettuce 
and the Rocky 
Mountain growers 
of Iceberg type 
lettuce, is very 
keen this summer. 
Such varieties as 
Iceberg, and New 
York or Wonder- 
ful are being tried 
out in the East. 

Big Boston is 
spoken of as a but- 
ter-heading lettuce 
while the others 
are called crisp- 
heading. The lat- 
ter makes a larger 


or ask on the mar- Voort market. The rigs belong to and harder and 
ket for an officerof Towers, speculators, grocers and crisper head but 
the local growers’ hucksters many think it 
association. Work lacks in delicacy. 
up a party from a Grange or local club If the markets want the Iceberg 


to make a market trip and arrange in 
advance for a guide from the city of- 
ficials or the State Department. The 
New York State Vegetable Growers’ As- 
sociation might well stage a market 
trip to New York, perhaps including a 
tour among the garden sections of 


| Long Island with which very few up- 


State people are familiar. 

Whatever others may or may not do, 
it is possible for any grower at mod- 
erate cost to learn a great deal about 


| the channels through which the things 


he sells must pass, and the investment 


| of time and money is bound to prove 
| profitable in more ways than one. 





* . * 


Cutting Early Cabbage 


Just to-day I have been taking notes 
on eighteen short rows of early cab- 
bage. This was the second cutting. 
Of twenty heads, in one of the rows of 
Copenhagen, but two will spend this 


type, however, they will have it and 
there will be another adjustment to be 
made in the business—as usual. 


baal * * 


Greenhouse Bulletins 


James H. Beattie is the author of 
two new Farmers’ Bulletins that deal 
with greenhouse management and 
greenhouse vegetable production. 

The first, No. 1318, is entitled “Green- 
house Construction and Heating.” It 
describes types of houses, lays down 
principles of construction, defines terms 
used and fully illustrates plans and 
parts. Much concise information on 
heating is offered. Small houses for 
the beginner are treated as well as 
larger ranges. ‘ 

The second bulletin, No. 1320, 1s 
on “The Production of Cucumbers in 
the Greenhouse.” This is to be fol- 
lowed by others on additional glass- 
house crops. 
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eng ine 


1% H.P. “Z” (Battery Equipt) $ 54 
iG H.P. “Z” (Magneto Equipt) 74 
3 H.P.“Z” (Battery Equipt) 90 


H.P. “*Z” (Magneto Equipt) 110 
H.P. “Z” (Magneto Equipt) 170 
f. o. b. factory 
Add freight to your town 


Says F. N. Blank, Prairie Home, Mo... .“I 
have used this ‘Z’ Engine six years and now 
am giving it harder work than ever before.” 
Says the Choffer Oil & Refining Co., Omaha, 
Nebr. .. . “We have about 30 ‘2’ Engines in 
use, giving excellent service. Most of them 
are three or four years old, but they still re- 
quire very little attention.’ 

Over 350,000 users have approved the “Z’”’ 
Engine. No matter what your power require- 
ments, there is a “Z”’ Engine to exactly suit 
Over 5,000 dealers carry these 


Aw 


your needs. 


engines in stock and ‘will save you money on 
freight. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Fe CHICAGO 


Eastern Branches: New York . Baltimore; Boston 


HAY 
PRESS 





styles <a sizes 


for every purpose. 
free. 
1113 Mampohire St. Quincy. Hil 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO fo.°"sifsi "Sin. 
. $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2.00. 


Pay when received, pipe poo recipe free 


FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE TOBACCO UNION, PADUCAH, KY 


iGreen Mountain 


ae ae Om o 
Will it YES. 


Stand 9 wRITE 


THE CREAMERY PACKAC 
RUTLAND.VT 

















5E Mec Co 








cuts and pilesonhar- 
CORN 
eutnand sheckooueiCus 
fndge. Solin every state, On $26 with 
See atvester, PROCESS MPG. CO, Salina, Kas. 


New York Horticulturists 
Hold Meeting at Geneva 


J. D. LUCKETT 


BOUT a thousand fruit and vege- 
table growers and their friends 
met on the grounds of the Experiment 
Station at Geneva, last Wednesday, at 
the summer meeting of the New York 
State Horticultural Society and the 
New York State Vegetable Growers’ 
Association. 

Several prominent speakers ad- 
dressed the gathering in the morning. 
In the afternoon tours of inspection of 
the Station spraying and dusting ex- 
periments with fruit and vegetables, 
and variety tests of fruit and vege- 
tables led by Dr. U. P.. Hedrick, P. J. 
Parrott, and F. H. Hall of the Station 
staff proved especially interesting. 
Many of the growers also made a trip 
to the Wilson and Jones orchard at 
Hall, where the Station is conducting 
a big-scale spraying and dusting ex- 
periment with apples. 

A tug-of-war between the fruit 
growers and the vegetable growers was 
won by the fruit men, in spite of the 
strenuous efforts of H. S. Duncan of 
the Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets, “anchor-man” for the losers. A 
baseball game between the Horticul- 
tural Society and the Farm Bureau, 
and horseshoe pitching contests be- 
tween county teams completed the day’s 
activities. 


Prominent Speakers Present 


Charles S. Wilson of Hall, president 
of the Horticultural Society, presided 
at the morning session. Dr. R. W. 
Thatcher, director of the Experiment 
Station, welcomed the growers to the 
Station and spoke briefly of the mer- 
ger of the Station and the College of 
Agriculture at Ithaca, pointing out the 
advantages of the union. Mr. Wilson 
and R. W. McClure, president of the 
Vegetable Growers’ Association, re- 
sponded briefly and pledged the sup- 
port of their two organizations to the 
Station and its work. Mr. McClure 
also announced that the vegetable 
growers planned to meet with the Hor- 
ticultural Society at the latter’s winter 
meeting in Rochester next January. 

A. R. Mann, Dean of the College of 
Agriculture at Ithaca, spoke at some 
length on the developments leading up 
to, the merger of the College and Sta- 
tion, the present relationships of the 
two institutions, and the outlook for 
the future. The program for the de- 
velopment of the work at Geneva pre- 
sented to the farmers of the State last 
summer and, more recently, to the Leg- 
islature by Dr. Thatcher, is to be given 
the full support of the College, said 
Dean Mann. 

“Organize to Cooperate” was the 
theme of an interesting address by 
Hon. Peter G. Ten Eyck, member of 
Congress from the Albany district, and 
a member of the Congressional Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 
Mr. Ten Eyck related some of the find- 
ings of this Commission, which devoted 
eighteen months to an investigation of 
the agricultural situation throughout 
the country. It was everywhere evi- 
dent, said Mr. Ten Eyck, that the 
farmer must organize to bargain col- 
lectively in his buying and selling, just 
as big business aud labor have organ- 
ized, if he is to secure a fair return 
for his labor and for the money in- 
vested in his farming enterprise. 


Cross Speaks for Apple Show 


Plans for the New York City apple 
show, to be held in November, were 
outlined by T. E. Cross of Lagrange- 
ville, who said that for the show to be 
a success the individual grower must 
take it upon himself to see that his 
fruit is represented, either by private 
exhibit or through bis cooperative. In 
answer to a plea for donations of ap- 
ples from growers in order to make 
possible the gift of at least one apple 
to every boy and girl who attends the 
apple show, more than fifty growers 
pledged one or more barrels of fruit. 
Mr. Cross said that the growers in the 
Hudson River Valley were keenly alive 
to the possibilities for putting New 
York apples on the Eastern markets 
through the medium of the apple show. 


Wishing continued prosperity to the 
American Agriculturist—Mrs. Harry 





Snyder, Coopersburg, Pa. 
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There are from 23 to 25 million dairy 
cows in the United States, which must be 
milked twice a day. Assuming that one 
man can milk ten cows an hour, which is 
fast hand milking, this means that 4,600,000 
hours of human labor are required to milk 
these cows each day. At the extremely low 
rate of 10c an hour it costs approximately 
$460,000 a day just for hand milking—a 
staggering sum. 

But that isn’t all. Good hand milkers 
are scarce and getting scarcer every day. 
Few people like to milk cows. Hand milk- 
ing is slow, costly and insanitary. Human 
labor is too valuable for such work. A 
De Laval Milker is faster, cleaner, better 
and cheaper. 


Hi 


Just for 
United States milking. 





There are now over 12,000 De Laval 
Milkers in use in all parts of the country, 
giving unqualified satisfaction and proving 
every day that they can milk at least twice 
as many cows with the same amount of 
help—thus cutting the cost of milking 
squarely in two, or enabling twice as many 
cows to be milked with the same help. 

But saving time and labor is only part 
of the value of a De Laval. Because of 
its gentle and soothing, yet stimulating 
and uniform action, cows almost invariably 

roduce more milk when milked the 

e Laval way than by any other method. 
Thousands of users have proved this. Some 
of the best cows in the land have made 
their records with De Laval Milkers and 
some of the best milk is produced with it. 

If you are milking ten or more cows you 
are paying for a De Laval Milker. You 
might as well be getting the benefit from it 
—you can get one on such easy terms that 
it will pay for itself. 

See your De Laval Agent or write us 
for complete information. 

tor Co. 


The De Laval Separa 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St, 4 








for ahog to wallow 
Frovide a wallow and add 


1. Yh hogs will be free from 


2. They will have clean, healthy 
skins. 

3. Disease germs will be de- 
stroyed. 

4. Foul odors will be kept down. 


If you do not have a wal- 
low, use the sprinkling can 
freely. Sprinkle the ani- 
mals—the sleeping quar- 


ters and pens. 

Sprinkle the cow barns 
to keep them healthful and 
clean-smelling— 

The poultry-house to kill 
the mites and lice. 

Use it about the house— 


in the closets, sinks and 
drains. Excellent for the 
sickroom. 


Standardized Guaranteed 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Obie 





When writing to advertisers please 
mention American Agriculturist. 





LEARN THE 


AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 


jt wad BE HELD DOWN!—Tie your 
future to the motor industry. The 
field for well-trained, ambitious men is 


unlimited. 
Yo CAN EARN $100 TO 
$400 PER MONTH 


We absolutely cuarantee to teach you so you can 
qualif@éor « position in a Factory, Service Station, 
Garege, or a0 4 Licensed Chauffeur. You learn by 
doing the ectual work under expert instructors. 
We get positions for our graduates. 

Write today for full pirticulars, 


AMERICAN TRADE SCHOOL 


Dept. I, 867 Genesee St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State Board of Education.) 























—The'— 


New York State School of Agriculture 


At Morrisville, N. Y. 


THREE YEAR COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 
TWO YEAR COURSE IN HOME ECONOMICS 

ONE YEAR COURSE IN DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 
ONE YEAR COURSE IN TEACHER TRAINING 


TUITION FREE EXPENSES REASONABLE 


Abundant Opportunity to 
*Earn While You Learn” 
For information write 1. M. CHARLTON, Director 
Drawer B-31, MORRISVILLE, N. Y. 
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The Disinfecting White Paint 


It takes less than five minutes to mix 
the Carbola powder with water and 
have it ready to use as a white paint 
and powerful disinfectant. No wait- 
ing or straining;no clogging of sprayer. 
Does not spoil. Does not peel or flake. 
Disinfectant is right in the paint 
powder—one operation instead of 
two. Gives better results, costs less. 
Used for years by leading farms. 

Your hardware, 


Carbola, or can get it. 
faction, or money back. 


paint, seed or drug dealer has 
If not, order direct Satis- 
10 Ibs (10 gals.) $1.25 and 
; 20 Ibs. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered; 60 Ibs. (5 
gale 00 delivered; 200 Ibs 200 gals.) $18 00 deliv 
ered; trial package and booklet 3c 


Add %% for Texas and Rocky Mt. States 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO.., Inc. 
291 Ely Ave.., 


Long Island City, N. Y. 





Tso EASY; 



















W. T. Greathouse qutten: | 
"Fence received yesterda 1 
saved $30.00 in buying from 
you,’’ Our new cot prices are 
way below othere—and 
n Pays Freight 
athe for our new 1922 « —y price 
oF eee the dollars you save 
Woeteloe Double aivaniaod open 
hearth wire Roofing and paints 
THE GROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 3004, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Among the Farmers 
New York County News 


ONROE COUNTY beekeepers will 
sustain a loss of 20% of the nor- 
mal yield of honey this season, accord- 
ing to F. M. Pillsbury, temporary State 
bee inspector for Monroe, Livingston 
and Wyoming Counties. This follows 
directly upon the heels of statements 
emanating from Oneida County to the 
effect that beekeepers there will lose 40 
per cent of their yield this year. 
Inspector Pillsbury lays the blame 
for the apparent loss at the door of 
severe weather during the spring 
months. He was optimistic regarding 
the quality of the honey crop, however, 
since recent rains and intermittent sun- 


shine have aroused the bees from their 
apparent innocuous lethargy. 

The honey industry in the State 

| amounts to $1,000,000 annually, with 

125,000 hives producing 3,250,000 

pounds of honey. The oversupply of 


honey last year brought the price of 
it down below the normal level and in 
consequence more was consumed than 
heretofore. “In an impending sugar 
shortage people will see the advisabil- 
ity of using more honey,” declared Mr. 
Pillsbury.—A. H. P. 


Good Crop in Finger Lake Section 


In contrast to the reports from 
western New York and the eastern 
Mohawk Valley come reports from the 
Finger Lake section, that the honey 

| crop is good. C. E. Howard of Geneva, 
who has in the neighborhood of 1,000 
bee colonies this year, is quoted as say- 





ing that so far this year the honey crop 
is a good one, especially in the case of 
clover honey. 

Although the season is only begun, 
Mr. Howard has taken out between ten 
and twelve tons of honey. He operated 
something like twenty apiaries_ in 
Seneca and Ontario Counties. Mr. 
Howard was one of the organizers of 
the New York State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation and also held official positions 


in that organization. 


keepers’ 
ten counties of central New York. 


IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


Steuben Co.— 
ing. weather of late. 
nice fresh condition. 
or haying in any way. 


ward, and oats is very short. 
seedings are a failure or nearly so. 


Fruit, with the exception of berries, has 
There has 
a time, to our recollection, 
when labor was so scarce or wages as 
high as they are at the present time. 
Farmers, with their wives and children, 


been a failure this year. 


never been 


are trying to get their work done. Even 


if they could hire the help, very many 
the cost of labor.— 


could not 
C. H. E 


pay 


Genesee Co.—Farmers are very busy 


harvesting. They have secured nearly 
all of their hay and the wheat crop 
is ready to harvest. Crops of all kinds 
are extra large this year. We have 
had splendid weather, quite warm and 
many showers. The crop of beans is 
looking excellent and since the farmers 
planted more beans than usual we are 
looking forward to a big crop. Straw- 
berries, cherries, and currants have 
been welcomed by all the people and 
these fruits were extra fine.—J. E. J. 


In the Hudson Valley 


Washington Co.—The long dry spell 
was broken on the 16th. Corn is very 
backward, the acreage of which is nor- 
mal. The acreage of late potatoes is 
smaller than usual. Oats are looking 
very poor. Rye is fine, with a small 
acreage. Some new seedings are good, 
while old meadows are all right. Cows 





Look up the nearest Moline Dealer and learn why 
he can save you more than any other dealer. If there 
is no Moline man near you, write for the facts today. 


The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Inc. 


POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Write today for full information 


PORES R SEER E RE ES REESE REESE SEES EEE EEE E SEES EE EEEEEEE ESSE SEES EOD 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. 
Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 


RE-ORGANIZED - 


the Moline Plan and save money. 


Give your dollars 
bigger buying power 


by looking up the nearest Moline Dealer 
and buying your farm implements 


under the 


MOLINE Plan 


You get the best implements by the shortest and cheap- 
est route under the Moline Plan. 





AA-—8lil 





My name 


My city 





R.R. No. 








tion fairly well, but are shrinking bad- 


ly now on account of poor pasture and | 
New milch cows are scarce and | 
There is no call 

Pp } 


flies. 
bringing good — 
for other stock.— 


Saratoga Co. the crop of hay now | 


being harvested in this vicinity is of 
good quality. The yield is also good. 
The yield of rye is good, oats are fair. 
Corn seems to be very backward; in 
fact, all late crops have been affected 
by the drought. The needed rain came 


in time to help potatoes that are just | 


setting. Berries are high in price as 
the hot, dry weather dried them up on 
the vines. The fruit crop is not look- 
ing very promising at present. Cows 
have been doing well, 
ginning to shrink in their milk supply. 
Butter is 50c a pound, eggs 32c a 
dozen, wholesale. A. A. Barker’s valu- 
able herd of sheep suffered recently 
from the depredation of dogs. Over 
forty head of sheep and lambs were 
killed outright and many more injured 
and mutilated.—E. S. R. 


In Northern New York 


St. Lawrence Co.—Hay is well along. | 


The crop is fairly large. Help is scarce 
and farmers are paying big wages, 
some as high as $5 a day. The corn 
crop is quite backward. Strawberries 
are plentiful, 
Currants are plentiful. 


We are badly 
in need of rain.—H. S. H. 


Franklin Co.—Farmers are busy 
haying. The crop is splendid. Most | 
all other crops such as oats, wheat, | 


corn, and potatoes are not up to the | 


average, although there are some very 
good fields. We had a most destructive 
wind and hailstorm on July 20 which 
blew down barns and silos, unroofed 
many buildings and damaged crops 
considerably. The storm is reported to 
have been most severe in the town of 
Burke, where several thousands of dol- 
lars damage was done to farm build- 
ings alone, to say nothing of crops. 
Following are farm prices: Hay, $18 
a ton; oats, 55¢e a bushel; potatoes, 75c 
a bushel; eggs, 30c a dozen; butter, 
44c a pound. The Franklin County 


farmers’ picnic is planned for about 


At present he 
is secretary of the Finger Lakes Bee- 
Association, which embraces 


We have had fine grow- 
Occasional 
showers have kept growing crops in 
However, we have 
had not enough rain to hinder harvest 
Potatoes are 
coming on very rapidly, corn is_back- 
Spring 


have been ee up in milk produc- | 


but are now be- | 


no raspberries as yet. | 
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fr t me> 


Pomeo™ 


ROOFING 
SIDING 
‘ae, CEILING 


° 
Proof Against 
Weather, 
Fire, Water, 
Lightning 
We can furnish for immediate de- 
livery any style of the Penco roof- 
ing or siding, painted or galvanized. 
Furnished in CORRUGATED, V- 
Crimp Standing Seam, Loxon Tile, 
ete., for roofing. Brick, Clapboard, 
Stone Face, Beaded, etc., for siding. 
There is a special Penco metal ceil- 
ing for every purpose. 

Send for catalogue for Metal Lath, 
Corner Bead, Culverts, Bridge 
Arches, Gutters, Leaders, 
Ventilators, Skylights. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
also 
25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write your nearest office 

















‘MILK CANS: 


20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 


We sell only 
makes of high 
quality — yet 
our prices are 
reasonable. 


Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup- 
plies and 
equipment 
from us since 
1889. 


J. S. BIESECKER 


Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
Barn Equipment 
59 Murray St. New York City 




















SKINNER HYDRAULIC 
BARREL HEADING PRESS 


Your. packing 
equipment 
should include 
this well built, 
practical barrel 
press. Operated 
either by motor attached or by 
cule from line shaft. Entirely self 
contained with pump mounted on 
base casting. Gaives which raise 
and lower the hydraulic plunger are 
part of main base casting. Pump 
consumes no power except when 
qetually pressing head into barrel. 
Work controlled by double foot 
pedal action. 
Other features of 
the Skinner Barrel 
Press appeal to 
busy packers. 
Write at once for fall 
particulars and prices. 


Skinner Machinery Go. 


Fourth Street 
of as high as 


Wheat 2: 


Sewing, such vigorous, healthy seed will pay you! 
Cleaned right—no cockle, re. garlic, other weeds. 
Lew cost willsurprise you. Plain guarantee—let us 
explain. Catalog and samples free. Write today. 
A.H. HOFFMAN. inc..Landisville, Lanc.Co., Pa. 


TREES AND PLANTS 
Qevast treme geeuee af tower sties. Apple and Peach trees, 
eee 1 Fy Whe for'new price tet” —_ 


WESTMINSTER NURSERY, Desk 25, WESTMINSTER, MD. 
When writing to advertisers please 




















for Seed 
from crops 











August 15, and is to be held in Burling- 


H. T. J. 


ton.— 





mention American Agriculturist. 
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Eastern Pennsylvania News 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


ASTERN PENNSYLVANIA farm- 
ers claim that this season’s crop 
of wheat will not realize the actual cost 
of production. In many localities deal- 
ers are paying only 90 cents per bushel. 
The Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies are levying assessments 
upon policyholders at an average rate 
of $1.50 per $1,000 insurance. Up to 
the present time the fire losses through 
lightning have been smaller than in 
many preceding years. 

The farmers of Lehigh, Berks and 
Schuylkill Counties are becoming ac- 
customed to seeing deer associate with 
their cattle in the fields. The deer 
are increasing in number and Schuyl- 
kill and Berks Counties will not permit 
them to be shot during the next two 
years to come, the Game Commission 
having just issued this edict. 

Early Irish potatoes in the great po- 
tato-growing belt, Berks-Lehigh Coun- 
ties, proved a disappointment, the ag- 
gregate yield being hardly 50 per cent 
of the norma] production. The long- 
continued drought caused the serious 
loss to growers. The late potatoes are 
making a better showing, but the crop 
will be materially reduced as compared 
with 1922. 

Farms in the Blue Mountain section 
are overrun with snakes as a result of 
the long-continued drought, as the rep- 
tiles were compelled to visit the valleys 
to obtain water. Austin Berger, a 
farmer near Hamburg, made a timely 
discovery of a rattlesnake in his bed- 
room. Several persons were bitten by 
snakes while engaged in farm opera- 
tions. There is a demand for a State 
or County bounty for killing rattle- 
snakes, the only poisonous kinds in this 
section. 

The tobacco fields of Lancaster and 
York Counties were greatly benefited 
by recent showers. A special effort will 
be made to secure a large and repre- 
sentative display of the various kinds 
of tobacco grown in that great tobacco- 
growing district at the coming Lancas- 
ter Fair. The crop thus far escaped 
damage from hailstorms. 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNTY NOTES 


Cumberland Co.—We are having a 
siege of very dry weather again. The 
cornfields and gardens are suffering. 
We had some very destructive hail- 
storms in some sections of the county. 
Practically all harvesting is done, ex- 
cept in the case of oats. Hay made a 
short crop with the exception of al- 
falfa. Hay is selling from the fields 
at $16 to 20 a ton, baled. Wheat was 
not as heavy as last year, but what has* 
been threshed is turning out fairly well. 
Much threshing is being done from the 
field. There would be a great deal 
more if machines were available. 
Farmers fear the moth, which is very 
bad here. Corn looks well, but needs 
rain. Wheat is 90c a bushel. Corn is 
the same price as wheat, something 
unusual here, and the farmers are talk- 
ing of corn instead of wheat.—J. B. K. 


Snyder Co. We have been having 
some very good rains during the last 
week. They were certainly badly 
needed. In fact, some crops were part- 
ly ruined on account of the extremely 
dry weather. Wheat will only make 
half a crop. Oats are about the same. 
The corn crop looks fairly promising, 
pastures are short, potatoes are small. 
Threshing grain has started. Wheat 
is bringing $1 a bushel; oats, 40c; rye, 
70c; corn, 85c; butter, 38c a pound; 
eggs, 22c; ham, 25c a pound; shoulders, 
15e a pound; bacon, 15c a pound; 3 
per cent milk, $2.71 a hundred; 4 per 
cent milk, $3.11 a hundred. Not much 
sickness.—D. D. S. 


Crawford Co.—We have had cool 
nights for the last week and a half. 
The weather has been very dry. What 
showers we have had have been very 
light ones. Almost all of the wheat 
crop is in the barns and haying is about 
over. Hay did not make much more 
than two-thirds of a crop. New seed- 
ings are mostly all dried up. Oats are 
ripening rapidly and indications are 
that they will make a very poor crop. 
Berries are drying up. The milk flow 
has fallen off about one-half. Butter 
is 45 to 50c; eggs, 26 to 30c. Fruit 
is falling off the trees.—J. F. S. 


















































































McLaury Bros. Get Miré Milk with } 
¢.L.F. Milk Maker! 











The Formula 
G. L. F. Milk Maker 


24% Protein--5% Fat--9% Fiber ' 
200 Ibs. Distillers Grains 
500 “ Gluten Feed 
260 ‘* Cottonseed Meal 43% 
240 ‘* Oil Meal O. P. 

200 ** Standard Wheat Bran 
100 ‘* Standard Wheat Middlings 


160 * Yellow Hominy Thousands of other dairymen report that 





= ne Mo 8 . 
100“ Peanut Meal 40% they get more milk cheaper and have 
20 “ Salt 
__20 “Calcium Carbonate better cows left when they feed 
2000 Ibs. . e 
1506 Ibs. Digestible Nutrients G. L. F. Rations. 














FRE Representative sample of G. L. F. Milk Maker and Booklet 
“Feeding Facts’’ sent to you upon request. Postage prepaid. 


Feed Department, Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 





A Name Address 


Only*13% 


(Magneto Equipped) 


Puts this WITTE 

















| LOOK AT THE EXPIRATION DATE 








edly gery ON YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
’ 

For 90 Days’ FREE TRIAL 

Amazing Throttling Governer Engine burns If your subscription has expired, you can show your appreciation of our courtesy in con- 
Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate or Gas. Simple tinuing to send you the American Agriculturist, by favoring us with your renewal at once. 
and trouble-proof. The low price includes fa- There is no question as to your needing every coming issue of American Agriculturist, 
mous WICO Magneto. Sold DIRECT to YOU because some of the future numbers will contain facts that you would not willingly miss 
at FACTORY PRICE. All sizes—2 to 25 H-P. for any amount. The worst kind of economy in the world is to save $1 by not subscribing 

Write tod for details of for American Agriculturist and thereby losing $10 or $100 or even $1,000 by not having 

FRE ame ithis f. tuial remarkable the information that will be given in the next 52 issues of American Agriculturist. 
bey —' wonderful, new If you were a doctor, you would find the best medical journal imdispensable. If you are 
ted Engi No obi Add 4 a real farmer who is out for 100% success and not merely a bare living, you owe it to 
illustra ngine Boo 0 obligation. uome yourself and family to read every coming issue of the American Agriculturist so that you 
WITTE ENGINE by yn 2 a can keep abreast of the times. 
1807 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, le 
1807 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. SPECIAL BARGAINS! 

* Fifty-two issues of American Agriculturist for only $1 is a bargain, but we offer you even 
100-Acre Equipped Farm still greater value for your money. if you accept one of the following special long-term 
500 | s, 73 . Only mile hustling railroad ? - 
towns alty machete, menayenahing farms all around; 2 years for American Agriculturist only $1.50 
Rae ee a ieee teen Wiehetal 3 years for American Agriculturist only 2.00 

> BS; CO! 2-st -room house, de 2 4 
oy good #0-foct barn, poultry house, garage. Low price 5 years for American Agriculturist only 3.00 
5000 ¢ ‘ immediately , 6 cows, hogs, 1 . 
pane Mg OR agg A a 'S acses It has probably been merely an oversight if you are in arrears in your subscription. 
potatoes, 12 acres oats, 14 acres wheat, 30 acres corn, 15 Before you forget it, mail your renewal for one of the above bargains and show your heart 
acres hay, fruit included, part cash. Details e 26-S is still with us in our fight for your success and happiness. 
Illus. Catalog Bargains—many States. Copy free. S ROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 150R Nassau Street, New York City. —_—_ -—_ — —— — — ~- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —---—- —--—-—~-~ 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 








IF YOU SAY: I appreciate your sending me American Agriculturist after my subscription expired. 
4 . » Tf Here is my check (or money-order) for renewal for.......-++-- years more. 

“I saw your ad in the American Agriculturist 
when ordering from ouradvertisers, you will benefit | | 
by our guarantee to refund the price of @ Nong od NAMB. cccocccccccccscccesccesesesecsceses eeeeee eee eeeesee eens ene ee ed 
chased by any subscriber from any advertiser who NMED esceoedsseereve 
fails to make if the article purchased is found 
not to be as advertised. || ADDRESS....... kadclccebaebedascdecdses)esdubiandnesnes uaa ae 


No trouble, that. And you insure yourself from trouble. 
















































The minimum charge 
Count as one word each initial, 
and address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 
eleven words 
Place your wants by following the 


44 


HE 
thoroughly 


American Agriculturist accepts 


honest 


our advertisers 


We guarantee to refund the price 








THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 


per insertion is $1 per week 
abbreviation 


style of the advertisements on this page. 
Our Advertisements Guaranteed 

only 
We positively guarantee to our readers fair and honest treatment in dealing with 


of goods purchased by 


| 
' 
advertiser who fails to make good when the article purchased is found not to be | 
as advertised 
To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say: “I saw your ad in the Ameri- | 
can Agriculturist’’ when ordering from our advertisers | 
| . 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell | 
VERY week the American Agriculturist reaches over 120,000 farmers in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States Advertising orders must j 
reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City not later than the second | 
Monday previous to date of issue Cancellation orders must reach us on the same | 
schedule Because of the low rate to subscribers and their friemds, cash or money 
order must accompany your order 
ALL GOOD THINGS COME TO HIM WHO WAITS — BUT 
THE CHAP WHO DOESN'T ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST 


cents a word. 


and whole number, including name 


Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as 





advertising which it believes to be 


our subscribers from any 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship- 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 


cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
hatching of eggs We shall continue to exer 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re- 
sponsibility must end with that 

PULLETS, ALL AGES White Brown and 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas; also year 
ling hens FRANK'S POl LTR Y FARM, Box 
A, Tiffin, Ohio 

FOR SALE 30 S. C. White Leghorn Pullets, 
Barron strair March- hatched $1.25 each 
NORMAN FRANK, Ransomville, N. Y 

CHIC KS White Leghorn “Barron” strain, 
$8—10¢ Reds, $10 EMPIRB HATCHERY 
Seward, N. Y 


REAL ESTATE 








FOR SALE In Oneida County, New York 
9 miles from Rome, a well-running cheese fac- 
tory with house, barn and 3 acres of good, 
level land, little orchard and running wat 
Factory open all the year around Company 
buys milk, or can be run by own hand Good 


buildings and on improved road Neat loca- 





tion Possession given November 1 or October 1 
Inquire LOUIS WERREN, Lee Center, N. Y 

FINE STOCK AND GRAIN FARM 2,107 
acres between Richmond and Washington ) 
acres rich, level river bottom cultivated; good 
7-room residence large barns, six tenant 
houses; 17 milli feet orig an ine 
timber, on high level groun in . ling 
in Virginia; $62.50 per acre, farm and timber 
LAF Ss TTE MANN, 123 N. Sth Street ch 
mond, V: 


‘two hu dred ant 1d fourteen 


FOR SALE—Farm 








acres ; good buildings, on State road; five 
utes’ walk from church; school, store, railwa 
station, milk station, mills Make ideal sum 
mer home Particulars inquire, BOX 631 
Cobleskill, N. Y 
SWINE 

CHOICE R EG ISTERED ) CHE STER “White 
Pigs, both sexes one tried sow Wildwood 
Prince, Petroleum Blood J. 8. BOYER, Wol 
cott, N. Y 

0. I. ¢ PIGS $7 Bred sows cheap 10 


Pullets, $1 Collies 
Hudson, N. Y 


eek Barron Leghorn 
El . BRITON FARM, Route 1, 








DOGS AND PET STOCE 


LAKE SHORE 





























| per 5,000 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 


(Unhbulled Sweet) 
$12 Grimm 
or money back ; 


CLOVER 


$4.50 bushel; 
Alfalfa, $7.00 


Red Clover, 
Alfalfa, $22.50; satisfaction 
we shi p from several warehouses and save you 
freight NOW is the time to buy your seeds 
for next planting MEIER SEED CO., Dept. 
AA., Salina, Kansas 





CELERY AND CABBAGE " PLANTS—Strong 
plants ready for field, of all leading varieties, 
$1.25 per 1,000 Parcel post, 5 cents per 100 
Cauliflower plants, early Snowball 
trong, $3 per 1,000 Send for list J. C 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa 


_ and 
thousand 
Write 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Fall planting (Samples), $4 pe 
tion given to large oe 

s F _ = 


Celery, $2.50 per 1,000; 
Cabbage, $2.50 per 1,000; 
Strong selected 
Bristol, Pa 


for 


special atter 


BOX 122, Watt 


$11.25 
$10 per 
plants WM. P 


PLANTS 


YEAGLE 








HELP WANTED 


ALL men, women boys, “girts, 17 to 60, will- 
ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190, 
traveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT, 
258 _St. Louis, Mo., immediately 





= XP ER T DAIRYMAN—Experienced in cer- 


tified milk Also farm mechanic able drive 
motor truck and tractor MOHEGAN FARM 
| CORP Mohegan Lake a 


KENNELS, Himrod, 2 
offers Fox, Coon and Rabbit Hounds, also Water 
Spaniels on approval. You're the judge. Pup- 
pies above breeds 

FOR SALE — English Beagle female rabbit 
dog and puppies Ww rite for prices H. G 
OAKLEY, Strattonville Pa 

~ SHE PHERD DOGS Now working, thirty 
years a breeder ARTHUR GIL SON Canton, 
N. ¥ 

CATTLE 

20 MILKING ~ SHORTHORNS ~Ten due to 
freshen about September 1, 1923 TB tested, 
all young and right oO. L. WILKINSON, 
Knoxville, Pa. 

WOMEN’S WANTS 

PATC Send fifteen cents for | 
household package, bright new calicoes and 
percales Your money's worth every time 
PATCHWORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 





SMART “HOMEMAID” VOILE FROCKS— 
$1.98. Send measurements, bust. from. neck 


to hem in back BENNETTS 


“HOMEMAID"” 
GARMENTS, Schuylerville, N. Y. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 





Dress 


GIRLS—WOMEN! Learn Draping- 
Making $ per week Sample lessons free 
Write ir ediately INSTITUTE, 


FRANKLIN 
N. ¥ 


Rochester 














MISCELLANEOUS 
LATES STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS sav money and ‘ree delivery 
Send for sar : TRAVER S BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass 
DELCO PLANT % R. W. with new bat- 


teries, $25 ». 32 


VAN KUREN 


I volt eR $15 H 
Ru mmerfield, 


Tractor in good con- 





FOR SALE—9-18 Case 
lition wae ) takes it; f.0.b. C STAFFORD, 
R 2 ¢ and, N. ¥ 

FERRETS—Prices free Book on Ferrets, 
10 cents. Muzzles, 25 cents. BERT EWELL, 


Or 


Wellington 


POST YOUR FARM 


and KeepTrespassers Off 


We have printed on 
linen lined board trespass 
notices that comply in all 
respects to the new law 
of New York State. We 
unteservedly advise land 
owners to post their 
farms. We have a large 
supply of these notices 
and will send one dozen 
to any subscriber for 60 
cents. Larger quantities 
at same rate. Address: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 4th Ave., New York City 


10 
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The Service Bureau 


GO of the firms with which we had 
the most difficulty last summer was 
the American Horticulture Company, 
doing business at Des Moines, Iowa. 
One by one, complaints came in to us, 
and one by one we tried to get satis- 
faction for our subscribers. 

At first the firm answered our letters 
and some of those from customers 
whose orders they had failed to fill; 
then came form post-cards reporting 
“serious financial embarrassment,” then 
form letters from an attorney’s office, 
which did not in any way answer the 
complaint we made. 

Finally, silence and a report that the 
company was out of business. We 
wrote our unfortunate subscribers that 
they were out of pocket, so far as we 
could see, for the sums sent in good 
faith, and that since the firm had left 
no trace, we could not pursue them 
them further. 

Then, lo and behold, one subscriber 
received circulars and encouraging 
letters from this house, apparently able 
to solicit business and to receive letters 
with money in them, even if not to 
answer justifiable complaints against 
their manner of filling—or neglecting 

orders. 

There is no danger of last year’s 
victims being stung twice, but some 
buyers may have been more fortunate 
last year, while others may be solicited 
for the first time and be tempted to 
order. 

We advise all American Agriculturist 
readers to leave the American Horti- 
culture Company strictly alone. 


IT MIGHT BE WORSE NEXT TIME 


It took only one complaint against 
them to place M. Fliegal & Sons, 342 
Greenwich St., New York, on the black 
list. The reason was their indifference 
in trying to straighten the matter out 
and the insolent way in which they re- 
fused to aid our investigation 

Finally we proved, against their con- 
tinuous opposition, that our subscriber’s 
shipment had been delivered by the 
American Express Company and signed 
for. Still the firm was defiant, but 
finally were forced to agree toa refund. 

However, although Mr. Fliegal is a 
licensed and bonded merchant, and 
although complaints against him have 
been few, we feel that his attitude 
makes him a dangerous consignee for 
shipments from farmers who cannot be 
on the spot to protect their interests. 
The man who refuses to aid in finding 
the responsibility for a mistake and 
who tells investigators it is “none of 
their business” when it is finally traced 
to him, is not a safe business proposi- 
tion. 


THREE MONTHS VS. FIVE DAYS 


Mrs. A. G. of Pa., had been trying 
for three months to get the balance of 
her order from a mail-order house. 
Finally, in despair, she turned the mat- 
ter over to us. 

“Only five days after your letter 
reached them, my order came,” wrote 
Miss G. “I thank you for your kind- 
ness and appreciate the wonderful work 
you are doing for your subscribers.” 


ANOTHER BOOSTER FOR A. A. 


Turkeys again—five husky specimens 

went astray and the shipper, Mrs. M. 
D. B., of New York, promptly turned 
the matter over to us. 
The express company had to investi- 
gate, because the consignee claimed 
never to have received the turkeys. 
The express company accepted respon- 
sibility in the end, however, and a check 
for $33.63 went to Mrs. B. “I will 
continue to boost and subscribe for the 
American Agriculturist” she wrote. 


SUSPICIOUS 


Our letter saying that a settlement 
would be made reached our subscriber, 
Mrs. J. C., of New York, the same 
day she received a check from the firm 
of which she had complained. 





Mrs. C., had beaded three bags for a 


Leave the American Horticultural Company Alone 


New York firm. She sent them by 
insured mail and they were lost. But 
the firm said that she had disregarded 
their shipping instructions and there- 
fore would have to stand the entire loss. 

That didn’t seem reasonable, and 
evidently the firm knew it was not, for 
as soon as the Service Bureau wrote 
them, they hastily sent Mrs. C. a check 
for the sum agreed upon for her work. 


IN TIME FOR NEXT WINTER 


Another mail-order house investi- 
gated a claim which had long hung fire 
when the American Agriculturist Ser- 
vice Bureau took a hand. As a result 
our subscriber, Mrs. A. F. R., wrote us 
from West Virginia: 

“At last the refund has come for the 
entire amount due on my coat. I had 
tried to get the money ever since last 
November, but with all my writing I 
secured no results. Thank you very 
much for helping me get it.” 


THEY TOOK THE MACHINE 
BACK 


One of the firms which sells home- 
knitting machines recently agreed, at 
our solicitation, to take back a machine 
purchased by one of our subscribers 
who could not learn to manipulate it. 

We took the matter up with the com- 
pany, and although it was several 
weeks before Mrs. A. J. received her 
check—owing to an adjustment which 
had to be made for wool—she got it. 
She wrote “in the nick of time” and 
was very grateful to the Service Bureau 
for its good offices. 

These machines are not always the 
money-makers they seem, nor are all 
purchasers so fortunate as Mrs. J., for 
the firms rarely take one back. 


Is a Shorter Farm Day 
Practical ? 


(Continued from page 87) 


to hear any long and loud objections 
from them. 

My observation has been, however, 
that the objection from farmers is not 
particularly about the long hours, but 
the long hours together with short pay 
makes a combination that is far from 
pleasing. 

There are a few things that can be 
done, but they need concerted action 
to make them effective. Even if the 
cows do have to be milked twelve hours 
apart, it doesn’t prevent one from tak- 
ing time at noon to read the daily 
paper, and glance over the farm paper. 
You may feel guilty for a while, when 
you find that it is half-past one or two 
by the time the horses are hitched up 
and in the field, but one can get ac- 
customed to almost anything in time. 
This is also a good time to cut both 
production and work by testing the 
cows for tuberculosis, and don’t be in 
too big a hurry to get the herd back 
to the old number. 

It may not shorten the workday, but 
it will cut down the hours per week 
if you will find time to attend the 
Grange picnic or the Farm Bureau field 
day, or even the circus when it comes 
to town. It’s easy to say that there is 
too much work to do, but remember 
that farming is skilled labor, and 
skilled labor shouldn’t work too long 
hours. One trouble will be that if a 
large mumber of men should cut pro- 
duction in this way, others would con- 
clude that it would be a fine time to 
cash in, by producing big. Perhaps the 
Farm Bureau can solve the problem by 
some agreement among the members 
as to the hours of work. It surely 
is a problem that needs organization 
for its solution. 

Of course there would be a big howl 
by consumers if any concerted action 
should be taken to bring this about, 
but farmers have no cause to feel they 
have a duty to perform in feeding the 
public without profit. It might be 
doubted when I say that in 1911 a 
prominent magazine had a long article 
on “The High Cost of Living.” But it 
is true, because I read it. 
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The Brown Mouse —=2y Herbert Quick 


~~ see,” said Jim to his audience, meanwhile pouring the lemonade, “the 
centralizer creamery is uneconomic in several ways. It has to pay excessive 
transportation charges. It has to pay excessive commissions to its cream buyers. 


It has to accept cream without proper inspection, and mixes the 


d with the 


bad. It makes such long shipments that the cream spoils in transit and lowers 
the quality of the butter. It can’t make the best use of the buttermilk. All these 


losses and leaks the farmers have to stand. 


I can prove—and so can the six or 


eight pupils in the Woodruff school who have been working on the cream ques- 
tion this winter—that we could make at least six cents a pound on our butter if 
we had a cooperative creamery and all sent our cream to it.” 

“Well,” said Ezra Bronson, “let’s start one.” 


“T’ll go in,” said Olaf Hansen. 
“Me, too,” said Con Bonner. 


There was a general chorus of assent. Jim had convinced his audience. 

“He’s got the jury,” said Wilbur Smythe to Colonel Woodruff. 

“Yes,” said the colonel, “and right here is where he runs into danger. Can 
he handle the crowd when it’s with him?’ 


“Well,” said Jim, “I think we ought 
to organize one, but I’ve another prop- 
osition first. Let’s get together and 
pool our cream. By that, I mean that 
we'll all sell to the same creamery, 
and get the best we can out of the 
centralizers by the cooperative method. 
We can save two cents a pound in that 
way, and we'll learn to cooperate. When 
we have found just how well we can 
hang together, we'll be able to take 
up the cooperative creamery, with less 
danger of falling apart and failing.” 

“Who'll handle the pool?” inquired 
Mr. Hansen. 

“We'll handle it in the school,” an- 
swered Jim. 

“School’s about done,” objected Mr. 
Bronson. 

“Won’t the cream pool pretty near 
pay the expenses of running the school 
all summer?” asked Bonner. 

“We ought to run the school plant 
all the time,” said Jim. “It’s the only 
way to get full value out of the in- 
vestment. And we’ve corn-club work, 
pig-club work, poultry work and 
canning-club work which make it very 
desirable to keep in session with only 
a week’s vacation. If you'll add the 
cream pool, it will make the school the 
hardest working crowd in the district 
ind doing actual farm work, too.” 

“Well,” said Haakon Peterson, who 
had joined the group, “Ay tank we bet- 
ter have a meeting of the board and 
discuss it.” 

“Well, darn it,” said Columbus 
Brown, “I want in on this cream pool— 
and I live outside the district!” 

“We'll let you in, Clumb,” said the 
colonel. 

“Sure!” said Pete. “We hain’t no 
more sense than to let any one in, 
Clumb. We ain’t proud!” 

“Well,” said Clumb, “if this feller 
is goin’ to do school work of this kind, 
I want in the district, too.” 

“We'll come to that one of these 
days,” said Jim. “The district is too 
small.” 

Wilbur Smythe’s car stopped at the 
distant gate and honked for him—a 
signal which broke up the party. 
Haakon Peterson passed the word to 
the colonel and Mr. Bronson for a 
board meeting the next evening. The 
picnic broke up. Jim walked across 
the fields to his home. He turned after 
crawling through a wire fence and 
looked longingly at Jennie as she was 
assisted into the car by the frock- 
coated lawyer. 

“You saw what he did?” said the 
colonel, as he and his daughter sat 
on the Woodruff veranda that evening. 
“Who taught him the supreme wisdom 
of holding back his troops when they 
grew too wild for attack?” 

“He may lose them,” said Jennie. 

“Not so,” said the colonel. “A 
Brown Mouse succeeds when he finds 
his environment. And I believe Jim 
has found his.” 

“Well,” said Jennie, “I wish his en- 
vironment would find him some clothes. 
It’s a shame the way he has to go 
looking. He’d be nice-appearing if he 
was dressed anyway.” 

“Would he?” queried the colonel. “I 
wonder, now! Well, Jennie, I think 
it’s up to you to act as a committee of 
one on Jim’s apparel.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
A TROUBLE SHOOTER 


SUDDEN July storm had drenched 
the fields and filled the swales 
with water. The cultivators left the 


corn-fields until the next day’s sun 


and a night of seepage might once 
more fit the black soil for tillage. 

A lithe young man with climbers on 
his legs walked up a telephone pole 
by the roadside to make some repairs 
to the wires, which had been whipped 
into a “cross” by the wind of the 
storm and the lashing of the limbs of 
the roadside trees. He had tied his 
horse to a post up the road, and was 
running out the trouble on the line, 
which was plentifully in evidence just 
then. The line repairer was cheer- 
fully profane, in the manner of ‘his 
sort, glad by reason of the fire of 
summer in his veins, and incensed at 
the forces of nature which had brought 
him out through the mud to the Wood- 
ruff District to do these piffling jobs 
that any of the subscribers ought to 
have known how to do themselves, and 
none of which took more than a few 
minutes of his time when he reached 
the seat of the difficulty. 

Jim Irwin, his school out for the 
day, came along the muddy road with 
two of his pupils, a bare-legged little 
boy and a tall girl with flaxen hair— 
Bettina Hansen and her small brother 
Hans, who refused to answer to any 
name other than Hans Nilsen. His 
father’s name was Nils Hansen, and 
Hans a born conservative, being the 
son of Nils, regarded himself as right- 
fully a Nilsen, and disliked the “Hans 
Hansen” on the school register. 


ANS strode through the pool of 

water which the shower had spread 
completely over the low turnpike a few 
rods from the, pole on which the trouble 
shooter was at work, and the elec- 
trician ceased his labors and rested 
himself on a cross-arm while he waited 
to see what the flaxen-haired girl would 
do when she came to it. 

Jim and Bettina stopped at the 
water’s edge. “Oh!” cried she, “I can’t 
get through!” The trouble shooter 
thought it best on the whole. to leave 
the matter in the hands of the lank 
schoolmaster. 

“T’ll carry you across,” said Jim, 

“I’m too heavy,” answered Bettina. 

“Nonsense!” said Jim. 

“She’s awful heavy,” piped Hans. 
“Better take off your shoes, anyhow!” 

Jim thought of the welfare of his 
only good trousers, and saw that Hans’ 
suggestion was good; but a mental pic- 
ture of himself with shoes in hand and 
bare legs restrained him. He took Bet- 
tina in his arms and went slowly 
across, walking rather farther with 
his blushing burden than was strictly 
necessary. Bettina was undoubtedly 
heavy; but she was also wonderfully 
pleasant to feel in arms which had 
never borne such a burden before; and 
her arms about his neck as he slopped 
through the pond were curiously 
thrilling. Her cheek brushed his as he 
set her upon her feet and felt, rather 
than thought, that if there had only 
been a good reason for it, Bettina 
would have willingly been carried much 
farther. 

“How strong you are!” she panted. 
“I’m awful heavy, ain’t I?” 

“Not very,” said Jim, with scholas- 
tic accuracy. “You’re just right. I 
—I mean, you’re simply well-nourished 
and wholesomely plump!” 

Bettina blushed still more rosily. 

“You’ve ruined your clothes,” said 
she. “Now you'll have to come home 
with me and let me—see who’s there!” 

Jim looked up at the trouble shooter, 
and went over to the foot of the pole. 
The man walked down, striking his 
spurs deep into the wood for safety. 

“Hello!” said he. “School out?” 


“For the day,” said Jim. “Any im- 
portant work on the telephone line 
now?” 

“Just trouble-shooting,” was the an- 
swer. “I have to spend three hours 
hunting these troubles, to one in fix- 
ing ’em up.” 

“Do they take much technical skill?” 
asked Jim. 

“Mostly shakin’ out crosses, and 
puttin’ in new carbons in the ar- 
resters,” replied the trouble man. 
Any one ought to do any of ’em with 
five minutes’ instruction. But these 
farmers—they’d rather have me drive 
ten miles to take a hair-pin from 
across the binding-posts than to do it 
themselves. That’s the way they are!” 

“Will you be out here to-morrow?” 
queried the teacher. 

“Sure!” 

“T’d like to have you show my class 
in manual training something about the 
telephone,” said Jim. “The reason we 
can’t fix our own troubles, if they are 
as simple as you say, is because we 
don’t know how simple they are.” 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Profes- 
sor,” said the trouble man. “I'll bring 
a phone with me and give ’em a lecture. 
I don’t see how I can employ the com- 
pany’s time any better than in beating 
a little telephone sense into the heads 
of the community. Set the time, and 
I’ll be there with bells.” 


ETTINA and her teacher walked on 

up the shady lane, feeling that they 
had a secret. They were very nearly 
on a parity as to the innocence of soul 
with which they held this secret, ex- 
cept that Bettina was much more 
single-minded toward it than Jim. To 
her he had been gradually attaining 
the status of a hero whose clasp of 
her in that iron-armed way was mys- 
teriously blissful—and beyond that her 
mind had not gone. To Jim, Bettina 
represented in a very sweet way the 
disturbing influences which had re- 
cently risen to the threshold of con- 
sciousness in his being, and which 
were concretely but not very hopefully 
embodied in Jennie Woodruff. 

Thus interested n each other, they 
turned the corner which took them out 
of sight of the lineman, and stopped at 
the shady avenue leading up to Nils 
Hansen’s farmstead. Little Hans Nil- 
sen had disappeared by the simple 
method of cutting across lots. Bettina 
lingered, standing close by Jim Irwin. 

“Won’t you come in and let me 
clean the mud off you,” she asked, “and 
give you some dry socks?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Jim. “It’s al- 
most as far to your house as it is 
home. Thank you, no.” 

“There’s a splash of mud on your 
face,” said Bettina. “Let me—” And 
with her little handkerchief she be- 
gan wiping off the mud. Jim stooped 
to permit the attention, but not much, 
for Bettina was of the mold of women 
of whom warriors are born. Their 
faces approached, and Jim recognized 
a crisis in the fact that Bettina’s 
mouth was presented for a kiss. Jim 
met the occasion like the gentleman he 
was. He did not leave her stung by re- 
jection; neither did he obey the impulse 
to respond to the invitation according 
to his man’s instinct; he took the rosy 
face between his palms and kissed her 
forehead—and left her in possession of 
her self-respect. After that Bettina 
Hansen felt, somehow, that the world 
could not possibly contain another man 
like Jim Irwin—a conviction which she 
still cherishes when that respectful 
caress has been swept into the cloudy 
distance of a woman’s memories. - 

Pete, Colonel Woodruff’s hired man, 
was watering the horses at the trough 
when the trouble shooter reached the 
Woodruff telephone. County Superin- 
tendent Jennie was on the bench where 
once she had said “Humph!” to Jim 
Irwin?” 

“Anything wrong with your phone?” 
asked the trouble man of Pete. 

“Nah,” replied Pete. “It was on the 
blink till you done something down the 
road.” 


“Crossed up,” said the lineman. 
“These trees along here are fierce.” 

“T’d cut ’em all if they was mine,” 
said Pete, “but the colonel set ’em out, 
alo about sixty-six, and I reckon 
they'll have to go on a-growin’,” 


“Who’s your school-teacher?” asked 
the telephone man. ‘ 

The county superintendent pricked up 
her ears—being quite >> ag inter- 
ested in matters educational. 

“Feller name of Irwin,” said Pete. 

“Farmer, eh?” said the lineman in- 
terrogatively. “Well, he’s the first 
farmer I ever saw that recognized 
there’s education in the telephone busi- 
ness. I’m goin’ to teach a class in tele- 
phony at the schoolhouse to-morrow.” 


‘sT)\ON’T get swelled up,” said Pete. 

“He has everybody tell them 
young ones about everything—black- 
smith, cabinet-maker, pie-founder, 
cookie-cooker, dressmaker—even down 
to telephones.” 

“He must be some feller,” said the 
lineman. “And who’s his star pupil?” 

“Didn’t know he had one,” said Pete. 
“Why?” 

“Girl,” said the trouble shooter. 
“Goes to school from the farm where the 
Western Union brace is used at the 
road.” 

“Nils Hansen’s girl?” asked Pete. 

“Toppy little filly,” said the lineman, 
“with silver mane—looks like she’d 
pull a good load and step some.” 

“M’h’m,” grunted Pete. “Bettina 
Hansen. What about her?” 

Again the county superintendent, 
seated on the bench, pricked up her 
ears. 

“I never wanted to be a _ school- 
teacher as bad,” continued the shooter 
of troubie, “as I did when this farmer 
got to the low place in the road with 
the fair Bettina this afternoon when 
they was comin’ home from school. The 
water was all over the road—” 

“Then I win a smoke from the road- 
master,” said Pete. “I bet him it would 
overflow.” 

“Well, if I was in the professor’s 
place, I’d be glad to pay the bet,” said 
the wordly lineman. “He carried her 
across the pond, and her a-clingin’ to 
his neck in a way to make your mouth 
water.” 

“I’d rather have a good cigar any 
ol’ time” said Pete. “Nothin’ but a 
yaller-haired kid—an’ a Dane at that. 
I had a dame once up at Spirit Lake—” 
_ “Well, I must be drivin’ on,” said the 
lineman. “Got to get up a lecture for 





TO REMIND YOU OF WHAT 
HAS HAPPENED 


At the Fourth of July picnic, 
County Superintendent Jennie 
Woodruff discovers that Jim Ir- 
win is rapidly becoming a power 
in the community. She has had 
to try him for incompetance, but 
the school children, taught by his 
strange new methods, have passed 
their test with flying colors. The 
school has also given an exhibit 
at the county fair which attracted 
much attention to Jim’s unusual 
work. Jennie is just beginning 
to appreciate her old sweetheart, 
but her father, Colonel Woodruff 
has long suspected Jim of being 
a “Brown Mouse.” 











Professor Irwin to-morrow—and maybe 
I’ll be able to meet that yaller-haired 
kid. So long!” 

The county superintendent recognized 
at once the educational importance of 
the matter. She made a run of ten 
miles to hear the trouble shooter’s lec- 
ture, and she saw the beginning of an 
arrangement under which the Bat of 
the Woodruff school took the contract 
to look after easily-remedied line 
troubles on the basis which paid for a 
telephone for the school, and swelled 
slightly the fund which Jim was ac- 
cumulating for general purposes. 

She had no curiosity to which she 
would have confessed, about the rela- 
tions between Jim Irwin and his “star 
pupil,” that young Brunhilde—Bettina 
Hansen; but her official duty required 
her to observe the attitude of pupils to 
teachers. Clearly, Jim was upon 
by the girls, large and small, as a pos 
session of theirs. They competed for 
the task of keepmg’his desk in order, 
and of dusting and be | up the 

(Continued on page 99) 
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¥ delightful dish 
that costs less 
than a Cent~ 


ST TOASTIES—the improved Corn 

Flakes—always crisp and delicious, with 
cream or milk, 

These two great farm products make a 
most delightful breakfast, lunch or supper 
dish. 

Every golden-brown flake in the Post 
Toasties package, is crisp, appetizing and 
nourishing—and these better corn flakes 
stay crisp in the milk or cream, to the last 
delicious flake in the package. 

Post Toasties are worth asking for by 
name—and be sure you get the distinctive 
Yellow and Red, wax-wrapped package. 


At all Grocers 
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The Fun of a Hobby 


Ideas For Spare Time Relaxation 


O you know any busy middle-aged 

woman ho does anything just for 
fun? She goes from one task to an- 
other—this must be done, that can not 
be postponed till to-morrow. The one 
idea is to get through all of to-day’s 
necessary things before she drops tired 
out into bed to get rested for to-mor- 
row. 

To such a woman the mental rest of 
even half an hour a day devoted to 
some interesting hobby, as suggested by 
a recent writer in the American Agri- 
culturist, would be incalculable. If she 
has any special talent, even a small one, 
to cultivate it would be to follow the 
line of least resistance. Perhaps she 
looks with keen joy at the color all 
round her, the fresh greens of summer 
or the softly-shaded grays and browns 


| of winter, rose and white fruit blos- 


| 


| veloped with a good kodak. 


| graphs show us really 
| tures, 


| deep bronze oaks. 


|soms shining against vivid blue sky, 


flaming scarlet and gold maples or 
Why not try to re- 
produce it on canvas? No matter how 
crude the result, the attempt would be 
a distinct pleasure, and there would 
always be the possibility of an undis- 
covered streak of real artistic talent. 
Or the same talent might be de- 
The exhi- 
bitions of artistic and original photo- 
beautiful pic- 
not necessarily of scenes of 
wonder in remote places, but of bits of 
beauty and picturesqueness easily ac- 


| cessible around us. 


An Idea for 


To grow flowers is a most delightful 
hobby. All winter one may have happy 
half-hours in caring for them indoors, 
studying their habits and possibilities, 
making plans for the outdoor garden, 
perhaps specializing in one particular 
flower, roses or dahlias or sweet peas, 
planning each year to have some new 
variety, some special soil preparation 
to give them a little better chance—do- 
ing it for fun! In many neighborhoods 
there are enough garden-loving women 
to make it possible to arrange an oc- 
casional flower-show. Competition is 
stimulating and we can all get sugges- 
tions from seeing what others are do- 
ing. Offer a few prizes, a dozen new 
rosebushes, a comfortable garden kneel- 
ing-mat, (very pretty ones come at 
$1.50) or a sharp pruning knife of 
stainless steel. At the height of the 
blooming season have the flower-show, 
arranged by a competent committee, on 
the lawn and veranda of an attractive 
home, or of the church. Charge a 
small entry fee for the exhibits and 
for entrance to the show, wear your 
prettiest summer gowns and make 
everything attractive for a social fes- 
tivity. Then use the proceeds perhaps 
for setting out shrubs and otherwise 
beautifying the grounds of the church 
or community house. 


a Flower Show 


Reading Opens a New World 


Some workers are mentally or physic- 
ally too tired for any sort of systematic 
study or reading, but if one can take 
up any such line, what a door is opened 
into another world! The garden books 
now so abundant afford a fascinating 
subject. Or take a certain period— 
colonial days in America, the days be- 
fore the Civil War, the times of Na- 
poleon, or of Queen Victoria, and read 
history and biography and fiction all 
of that period. Or, if your mind runs 
in the direction of the pen, find out if 
you have the faculty of expressing 
yourself in verse or prose, or in the 
lively and natural letters which so few 
nowadays take the time to write. 

Or make a hobby of some form of 
beautiful handwork, knitting or em- 
broidery or basket work or raffia, using 
your own inventive ability and doing 
something which no one else does, not 
too useful, something you really do for 
fun. I slept not long ago in a huge, 
four-posted mahogany bed, which I had 
to get up to by a little flight of steps, 
under a wonderful coverlet crocheted 
of white cotton in a pattern of large 
raised shells, with a deep hand-knotted 
fringe all around it. It must have been 
the work of some woman’s hands for 
years. Was it worth while? I don’t 
know. But I know it meant to that 
woman a sort of half work, half play, 





which was to her at once a rest, a dis- 
traction from who knows what sorrows 
or worries, and an outlet for a love of 
beauty. While she was working she 
wasn’t cooking or sewing or washing 
dishes or doing anything because she 
felt she ought to. She was doing some- 
thing just for fun!—ELIZABETH ELLIOT. 


Keep on hand a quantity of straws, 
either the kind used at soda fountains 
or clean straws from the grain before 
threshing. 

A sick child will drink through a 
straw when it refuses a glass or cup 
and sometimes will willingly take medi- 
cine through the straw. 

They are inexpensive and sanitary 
also.—Mrs. FRANKLIN FLOWER. 


OUR PATTERN SERVICE 


TWO-MATERIAL dress of simple style is 
No. 1806, which offers possibilities for 
a make-over of last year’s dresses or for the 
use of inexpensive remnants. It also is 
very easy to make 
No. 1806 cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure Size 36 
takes 2', yards of 36-inch material, 1%s 
yards f 36-inch material contrasting and 
3% yards binding. Price 12c. 
BOY is very sensitive if he is kept in 
“babyish clothes” too long and No. 1807 
is a mannish suit into which he will gladly 
graduate. 


No. 1807 is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 


12 years Size 8 requires 2% yeards of 36- 
inch material. Price 12ce. 





HE bloomers of No. 946], a cunning style 

for the weeny one, are gathered to a short 
waist which fastens at the center-back 
Sleeves are cut in one with the waist 

No. 9461 is cut in sizes 1, 2 —_ 4 
years. Size 4 requires 1% yards ch 
material, with ™% yard contrasting at 2% 


Price 12c. 


yards binding 





HE simple straight lines of 


make it desirable for warm days 
the ——— who knows very littl 
art of ng 

No. omen cuts in sizes 36, 
48 inches bust measure. Size 36 
yards 36-inch material, with 
trasting. Price 12c. 


To Order: Enclose correct amount 
(preferably in stamps). Write name, 
address, and numbers clearly, and 
send to Fashion Department, Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

The summer catalogue contains fas- 
cinating designs for all the family. 
Only 10c! Get your copy now. 
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Tis not necessary to be an interior 

decorator te know that a mirror is 
an attractive addition to a gloomy 
room. 

If you have a room with insufficient 
light, try hanging a mirror in the 
darkest corner so that it will reflect the 
light from an opposite window. , The 
room will seem much lighter. A room 
having but little furniture will have 
the appearance of being well furnished 
through the aid of mirrors and their 
reflections. 

The monotony of a large wall space 
may be broken up by hanging a good- 
sized mirror on it. This will be much 
more effective than a cheap picture, 
especially if opposite a window where 
it reflects outdoor scenery. 

Nothing is quite so quite beautiful 
over the mantel as a rich mirror. If 
you have mirrors in your dining-room 
doors you will find the reflections of 
china and cut-glass make your room 
more elegant. And the flowers on your 
table! How they multiply in beauty 
through the agency of mirrors! 

Just a little natural taste for har- 
mony will suggest many uses for the 
mirror even if one has a meager pocket- 
book. By keeping in touch with second- 
hand stores, it is often possible to ob- 
tain handsome mirrors at reasonable 
prices. Even if the frames are marred 
the mirrors can be used to good ad- 
vantage. 

Frames should harmonize with the 
color scheme of the room. This is not 
difficult. The frames may be refinished 
to suit your taste, first applying a coat 
of wood polish, then adding paint, 
enamel or stain as desired. Another 
-way of treating the old mirror is to 
remove the frame and add moulding to 
match the furniture. 

Many pretty effects may be worked 
out in the bedroom. Enamel the frame 
of a long mirror in white and hang 
over an old-fashioned bureau also 
enameled in white. I have also seen 
an old-style mirror in a walnut frame 
with oval top hanging in the darkest 
corner of a bedroom with cream walls. 
It was used in connection with a home- 
made dresser, and brightened the room 
as well as being useful.—LeEILA HALL 
HALLOCK. 


A BABY’S SECOND-YEAR DIET 


At twelve months, the baby should 
have become accustomed to certain 
vegetables and fruits—cooked and 
strained greens, carrots, celery, toma- 
toes, asparagus; and of the fruits, 
orange, prune juice and the juice of 
fresh ripe pineapple, peaches and 
apples. 

This list should be gradually in- 
creased during the second year to in- 
clude potatoes, turnips, beets, peas, 
string beans, and squash. Never try 
more than one new vegetable during 
the day and start with a teaspoonful. 
As the baby’s teeth develop and he 
learns to chew, the vegetables may be 
mashed or chopped finely, but need not 
be put through a sieve. 

Baked apple pulp, apple sauce, prune 
pulp, stewed apricots, peaches and 
pears may also be added. 

For energy foods the baby should 
have well-cooked cereal and _ bread 
thorough!y dried in the oven. Un- 
sweetened crackers may occasionally be 
given instead of bread or cereal. 

The baby will also enjoy a coddled, 
poached or _ soft-boiled egg—again 
starting with just a teaspoonful. Of 
course, the diet will contain milkk—1% 
pints to 1 quart a day, to drink and 
as junket, custard, milk, soup, etc. Be 
sure that the milk is clean and pure, 
and left cold and covered until ready 
for use. 


GRANDMA'S KITCHEN BEDROOM 


“Such a place for a bedroom!” was 
the scornful modern opinion. And so 
grandma’s kitchen-bedroom had been 
put to many ignoble purposes—store- 
room, play-room, general catch-all. 

“But it is so pleasant,” said the last 
granddaughter to move into the old 
house. “I’ve a notion to try it.” 


Now, after several years’ use: “I 
wouldn’t know what to do without it,” 
“It is right here so that 


she declares. 
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Reflections in the Home 
Making Work Simpler and the Home Prettier 


we can readily hear in the night the 
slightest noise at the barn or anyone 
coming in at the driveway. 

“It’s so handy to slip in here for a 
clean apron or to tidy my hair. I can 
lie down for a few minutes right where 
I can keep track of everything—the 
kettle over the fire or the children on 
the back porch. I get many a little rest 
that I’d never get if I had to go up- 
stairs to lie down. 

“T’ve really never before taken any 
comfort in the morning after Fred gets 
up and starts the fire. I know of sev- 
eral farmhouses burning because the 
husband built a fire and went out to 
the barn while the wife, in a distant 
part of the house, dropped asleep and 
the stove and pipe became overheated. 
That fear no longer haunts me because 
I can see the stove from my bed. 

“Then, it is so cozy and comfortable, 
About four months out of each year 





THE TWO GARDENS 


Y neighbor has a garden 
Where bulbs of daffodil 
Await the call of April 
Their treasured gold to spill; 
But yonder on the hillside 
By a dying chestnut tree, 
Beneath a melting snowdrift, 
Arbutus buds for me. 


But while her days are lingering 
For her dearest flowers to grow; 
Fair lilies tall and stately, 
As pure and fresh as snow; 
My thoughts turn from the winter 
With a deep untamed desire 
To wander in the pasture, 
When azaleas flame like fire. 


Yet even when the summer 
Is dying with the frost, 
Chrysanthemums will blaze forth 
The heat that August lost; 
I know an icy streamlet, 
Where tall on either side 
The autumn’s purple asters 
Will bank as for a bride. 


Nearby her kitchen windows 
Her flowers cheer her work, 
While mine are ever calling 
And bidding duties shirk; 
A riot of scents and colors 
To her they daily yield, 
While mine are hourly tempting 
To wander far afield. 
—NorA Det SMITH GUMBLE. 











we have cool nights and mornings while 
it is not cold enough to keep the fur- 
nace running. My room is always 
warm for dressing and undressing. 

“Say what you will, the kitchen is 
the real heart of the farmhouse. There 
have to be longer hours of work, mere 
fire, more hot water, more interest and 
activity here than in the kitchen of 
town-dwellers. 

“T rather think Grandma knew what 
she was about when she built her pleas- 
ant kitchen-bedroom!” 

—ALICE MARGARET ASHTON. 


HOME-MADE MUSTARD 


Prepared mustard which outrivals 
by far any that I ever saw in the 
stores is made as follows: 

One quart good cider vinegar, 1 cup 
sugar, % tablespoon salt. When boil- 
ing, add 2 heaping tablespoons flour, 
1 level tablespoon corn starch, 1 
heaping tablespoon ground yellow mus- 
tard, and 1 heaping teaspoon tumeric, 
which have been mixed dry and 
then made smooth in water. Mix 
to a thin consistency, then add 2 well- 
beaten eggs and stir thoroughly before 
adding the mixture to the boiling 
water and let boil up, stirring mean- 
while. 

This is delicious on meats and vege- 
tables and is also fine for making 
salads.—C. L. B. 





Green tomatoes are excellent for 
mince meat. Add the juice from sweet 





tomato pickle after the pickle is used. 
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A Modern Bathroom, $60 


The Just one of our wonderful bargains, Set com- 

“ ° 99 «= Prises a 4, 434 or 5 foot tron enameled roll rim 
Pride bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled flat- 
back lavatory, and a «yphon action, wash- 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

Send for oak post hinge seat; ali china index faucete, 


nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedheavy 


Catalog 40 8 “ttinxs. | M.SEIDENBERG CO.,Inc. 
264 W. 34 8t. Bet. ith and oth Aves. N.Y. C. 








for 76% 


you can make 


this sweater 


This fashionable sweater- 
louse takes colt 4 skeins of 


at 
Lovely silky y: 

riety of beautiful colors. 

for free directions for knit- 





PEACE DALE 
New York. YARNS 























The PosTAL, LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








(SCENE: After dinner at the Club: 


“Growing 
like a bank’’ 


“Its 
policyholders 
are its 
depositors’’ 


**Agents do not 
bring them 
in >? 
Words of 
Praise from 


Those Who 


Know 


Banker Allwyn is chatting with 


Goodsell, a real estate broker, formerly a life-insurance 
man, and the question of insurance protection comes up.) 


Allwyn: “After all, brother Goodsell, I want 
to tell you something which is a sure 
boost for the business you used to be in, 
and that is when a man asks me for credit 
I always ask him how much life insurance 
he carries." 

Goodsell: “‘And I reckon you also ask him 
what companies he's in." 

Allwyn: “Oh, I don't bother so much about 
the companies; like the churches, they're all 
good; they have to be, don't they?"” 

Goodsell: “Sure thing. State supervision 
looks out for that." 

Allwyn: “Of course the oldest companies are 
mentioned more frequently, but the com- 
paratively younger ones also bob up pretty 
often, and particularly the Postal Fife. 

Goodsell: “‘Why, the Postal’s_ not so very 
young. I remember because I used to fight 
it 15 years ago.” 

Allwyn: “'Twas sound from the start, wasn’t 
it?” 

Goodsell: “Yes, ‘twas sound but it was—well 
—well, we said it was an experiment.” 

Allwyn: “Why?” 

Goodsell: ‘Oh, because it got business direct, 
personally at the Home Office or by mail and 
didn't send out agents or have branch offices." 

Allwyn: “Well, even so, the Company seems 
to have made good all right.” 

Goodsell: ‘Sure thing; it has policyholders 
in every State, and in Canada, too, and has 
its own building on Fifth Avenue at 43d 
Street. I believe there is no company 
better known in our country.” 


Allwyn: “What do you consider the strong 
points that helped the Postal win out?" 
Goodsell: “Well, low cost, dealing direct with 
the public, and the privilege to pay premi- 
ums monthly if one so desires; then tliere's 
ao9'%% annual dividend guaranteed in the 
policy, and there's a free medical examina- 
tion through the Company's Health Bureau 
which helps keep its policy holders ‘fit.’”’ 

Alilwyn: “That's pretty good, isn't it?” 

Goodsell: ‘Sure thing; and I want to tell you 
that just as soon as I can afford to take out 
another policy, it’s going to be in the Postal.” 

Allwyn: ‘That seems to me to be good sense, 
for it's based on safety, saving and service. 
Why, the Postal Life is growing just like a 
bank; its policyholders are its depositors— 
agents do not bring them in. And now I 
want to put you wise to something else: 
I've carried a Postal Life policy for ten years 
or so myself, but didn’t tell you about it for 
I just wanted to ‘feel you out.’”’ 


Goodsell: ‘ Well, the reaction, as they call it, 
was O.K., wasn't it?" 

Allwyn: “It certainly was and it's kind of 
pleasant to feel that each of us has a highly- 
prized mutual friend in the Postal. Isn't 
that so?” 

Goodsell: ‘You've said it, and unless I miss 
my guess, we'll both prize the Postal Life 
more as time goes on, and there are over 
25,000 other policyholders who feel the 


same way 
Allwyn: “Now you've said it. Have a fresh 
cigar.” 





The foregoing business chat is typical of 
many others that must be taking place, since 
similar sentiments are reflected in letters that 
come to the Company from far and near, in 
praise of its method and in appreciation of 
its treatment. It is indeed the Company of 


Safety, Saving, Service 


To find out what you can save and to enjoy 
Posrav service, simply send in the Coupon 
or write and say: 


“Mail me official insurance information 
as mentioned in the American Agriculturist 
of August 11th.” 


In your first letter be sure to give 

1. Your full name 

2. Your occupation 

3. The exact date of your birth 
No agent will be sent to visit you. The 
Postal, as stated, has no agents, and the 
resultant commission savings go to you, 
because you deal direct. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 Fifth Ave. (cor. 43d St.,) New York, N. Y. 





om ae 
A. A. 6-11-28 
Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Without obligating me, please mail full insurance 
particulars for my age. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


POTATO MARKET FIRM 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


HILE trading in the New York 

City market for potatoes is light, 
there is a good demand for carefully 
graded stock. The shipping season on 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia is prac- 
tically over. Cars from that section, 
although few in number, were selling 
last week for prices ranging from $4.50 
@ 5.50 bbl., most of them from $5 @ 
5.25. 

Potatoes from Maryland branded 
stocks, were being sold at about the 
same price. 

A few cars have been 
South Jersey at higher prices. 
tions on the best stock ranged from 
$4.25 @ 4.50 per 150-lb. sack at the 
loading point. The digging, providing 
the weather is favorable, will increase 
within the next week or ten days. 


rolling from 


Quota- 


On the north side of Long Island 
most of the potatoes were still being 
shipped in barrels. A few cars have 
been sacked. Prices on the Long 


Islands in barrels ranged from $4.75 @ 
5.25; in sacks, 150 Ibs., from $4.25 @ 
4.75. On the south side of Long Island, 
with the exception of some Cobblers, 
very few growers have been marketing 
their potatoes. Conditions are quite 
favorable and a good crop is expected. 
The price talk is $1.50 per bushel or 
better. Compared with last season, 
when prices dropped as low as 45c, the 
prospects are pleasant indeed. 
GREEN VEGETABLES QUIET 
Lettuce growers shipping to the New 
York City market met with the lowest 
prices imaginable and some of the com- 
mission merchants stated that at times 


“we couldn’t give it away.” It seems 
that a great many more cars than 


usual landed in New York, and in spite 
of the fact that crates sold from 10c 
up, some cars had to be dumped. 
Beans sold lower and the poor stock 
barely moved at extreme prices. Most 
ef them came in from New Jersey. 
Prices on stringless ranged from 
$1.50 @ 3.50 per basket; green, $1 @ 2; 


wax, 50c @ $2.25; Long Islands, per 
bag, 25c @ $1.25. 

Peas came in more freely and the 
buyers had the advantage. State Tele- 
phone Peas sold from $2 @ 2.50 per 
basket; other kinds from $1.50 @ 2, in 
bags. Some went a quarter higher. 


There is a good demand for fancy 
green corn and prices held from $2.50 


@ 3.50 per sack. 
Tomatoes also were firm with sup- 
plies arriving from Maryland, Dela- 


ware, South Jersey, Keyport, and near- 
by sections. The Keyports brought the 
best prices, from $3.50 @6 per crate; 
South Jerseys, 20-qt., $1.50 @3.50; 
State, per carrier, $3.50 @ 

Celery, regardless of the light sup- 


ply, met a slow demand. State sold 
from 18 @ 25c. 
Yellow onions from Massachusetts 


sold from $3 @ 3.25 per 100-lb. sack 
FRUIT MARKET DULL 
State Dutchess apples in liberal sup 
ply moved slowly with prices from $1.50 
@ 1.75 because of ordinary quality. 
Peaches sold at lower prices with a 
weaker market, most of them coming 
from the South. Jersey Sixes Green- 


boros sold from. 75c @ $1.25; Car- 
mans, $1.25 @ 1.75; poor eck, down 
to $1. 


SMALL FRUIT SUPPLY LIGHT 
Supplies of blackberries and black- 


caps from Hudson Valley were light. 
Blackberries, per qt., 25 @ 27¢; — 
as high as 30c; small, 20 @ 22c; Black 
caps, per pt., 10 @12c, State cherrie s 
from Hudson Valley, 4-qt. basket, Red, 
sour, 85c @ $1; small, 75 @ 80c. 
Currants, Gooseberries, and Rasp- 


berries from nearby State sections wer 
in light supply. Last week Currant 
prices, per qt, — red were 11 @ 13c; 
black, 20 @2 Gooseberries, 4-qt. 
basket, 85c @ $1. Raspberries, on ac- 
count of poor quality, sold as low as 8c 
per pt. There was a good demand for 
sound, fancy stock, and prices on the 
best ranged from 15 @ 25c. 


UTAH EGGS IN NEW YORE 


All the world seems to pick New 
York as a market for its eggs. Now, 
Utah, through the Utah Poultry Pro- 


ducers’ Association, promises to send 
to New York fancy graded eggs equal 
in standard to those from Petaluma. 
After all the rest of the United States 
has organized to give New York City 
perfectly uniform, high quality eggs, 
the nearby producers may begin to ap- 
ply modern marketing methods. Of 
course, some are doing it now, but there 
eems to be plenty of opportunity for 


With the increase in the supply of 
broilers the market tendency was in the 
buyers’ favor. Large fowls met a good 
demand. Those under four pounds sold 
at lower prices with a weak market 
feeling. Colored fowls reached 36c last 
week. White Leghorns of poor quality 
sold as low as 19c. 

Broilers were in heavy supply and 
the demand dull. Broilers, colored, 34 





the distant producer to find an outlet @36c; large Leghorns, 31 @ 32c; 
CALENDAR FOR THE POULTRYMAN 
Cut Out and Save This List of Hebrew and Legal Holidays for Rest of 1923, 
Which Affect Market for Poultry. 
Best Market 
Holiday Date Days Commodities in Demand 

Jewish New Year Sep. 11 Sep. 5-8 Broilers, especially fat Fowls, 
Turkeys, Ducks and Geese 

Day of Atonement... Sep. 20 Sep. 17-18 All prime stock, especially 
White Leghorn Chickens 
and Roosters 

Feast of Tabernacles. Sep. 24 Sep. 18-21 Ducks, Fowls and fat Geese 

Columbus Day...... Oct.12 Oct. 9-11 Live Chickens, Fowls and 
Rabbits 

Thanksgiving Day. Nov. 29 Nov. 22-28 Turkeys, Geese, Fowls Ca- 
pons, Young Pigs and Rab- 
bits 

Feast of Law....... Dec.3 Nov. 28-30 Prime quality of all kinds 

Christmas Day...... Dec. 25 Dec. 19-23 Turkeys, Geese, Fowls, Ca- 
pons, Suckling Pigs, Live 
Rabbits, Live Goats 

i re Jan. 1 Dec. 26-30 Turkeys, Geese, Fowls, Ca- 
pons, Suckling Pigs, Live 
Rabbits, and Live Goats 











for graded, standardized goods, by vir- 
ture of his standardization. Cars of 
the new Utah pack have already ar- 
rived and regular shipments from now 

on are predicted. 
NEARBY WHITES IN DEMAND 
The supply of nearby fancy white 
eggs was light last week and demand 
was good with receipts clearing rapidly 
at firm prices. Irregular quality and 
lower gra ged unless offered at 
very low prices It is believed in 
some quarters that there may be a late 
egg supply 


ies arag 


summer reduction in the 
which will have a tendency to put the 


market in good condition, regardless 
of the fact that August reports show 


an excess of reserves in storage. 
Express shipments of good nearby 
hennery eggs sold readily. Very fancy 
selected hennery whites sold for 47c per 
doz. The best gathered and other 
comparison sold slowly at 
much lower prices from 26 @ 37c per 
doz. Nearby medium quality eggs from 


34 @ 40ce. 


HEAVY POULTRY IN DEMAND 


Light stock poultry is giving ground 
to heavy varieties at lower prices. 


grades in 


small and mixed Leghorns, 27 @ 29c; 
old roosters, 16c; pigeons, pair, 30c; 
rabbits, 22 @ 23c. 


BUTTER TONE STRONG 


Most grades of creamery butter last 
week advanced one-half cent, due to 
light receipts. Creamery extras 92 
score, were quoted August 2 at 42%c; 
Creamery, higher score than extras, 43 
@ 43%2c. Stocks of lower grades were 
quoted 354% @ 3644c, with a good de- 
mand for the best at 37%4c. 


CHEESE LOWER 


Last week part of the time the cheese 
market seemed to be standing still with 
the buyers on a vacation. Since prices 
in general were below the cost of much 
cheese stored, speculators began to buy. 
This activity caused a firmer feeling. 
New York State = milk flats were 
quoted at 26 @ 26% 

The markets thronshent the country 
are lower. 


DRESSED CALF SUPPLY LIGHT 


Country-dressed veal calves did not 
arrive in large enough volume last week 
to hurt the market and the demand for 
choice was good. Lower grades =) 








Quotations From 


The following are 


eastern farmers sold on August 3: 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 


w red fancy, heavy 
Fowls ghorns and poor 
Broilers, colored fancy 
Broilers, leghorn 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 


good OD MCE. « covccscccccceces 
lis, Common tO gO0d........sceeeecees 
Lambs common GO MOOG. wccccccccescscccs 
Sheep, common to good ewes. . 
Hogs, Yorkers . 


Calves, 
Bu 





x are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
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slowly. Best veals sold for 16 @ 19c 
per lb., poor as low as 10c. 

Lambs arrived in better quality and 
the demand improved. The best stock 
sold for as high as $15 cwt. 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


Cash grain quotations August 3 were 
as follows: 
New York—Corn, No. 2 yellow, 


$1.06%; No. 2 mixed, $1.05%; No. 2 
white, $1.07%. Oats—No. 2 white, 
5214 @ 538c; No. 3 white, 51c; ordinary 
white clipped, 51 @ 524éc. 
Chicago—Corn, No. 2 white, 87% @ 
87%c; No. 2 yellow, 88 @ 89c. Oats— 
No. 2 white, 40 @41c; No. 3 white, 
375g @ 39c. Barley, 62 @ 65c. Rye, 66. 


BETTER HAY ARRIVING 


Last week the new hay which ar- 
rived was of excellent quality. No. 1 
Timothy sold for $27 per ton. Lower 
grades as low as $21. 


A NEW SWEET CHERRY 


A new sweet cherry, comparable in 
every way to the Black Tartarian, but 
ripening from a week to ten days 
earlier than any cherry now grown 
and from two to three weeks 
earlier than the Tartarian, is the lat- 
est contribution of horticulturists at 
the New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva. The new 
cherry, named the Seneca, is a cross be- 
tween an unknown variety and Early 
Purple Guigne, fruited for the first 
time in 1922 with a full crop. The va- 
riety has produced a full crop again 
this season and all the fruit had 
ripened by June 26, fully ten days 
ahead of either parent or of any other 
variety. Dr. Hedrick states: 

“The Seneca, a station seedling, gives 
promise of becoming one of the most 
popular sweet cherries for the home 
planting and may have the same com- 
mercial possibilities that the Black 
Tartarian now enjoys. The tree is 
apparently hardy and the prospects 
are that the variety will be a prolific 
and annual bearer. The fruit is large 
for a sweet cherry, smooth, purplish 
black, and has an unusually pleasant, 
spicy flavor.” 

Following the usual practice in re- 

gard to the introduction of the new 
fruits developed by the New York Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, trees of 
the Seneca will be distributed for fur- 
ther testing by the New York State 
Fruit Testing Cooperative Association, 
Ine., probably in 1924, when it is hoped 
to have a sufficient number of trees 
available for that purpose.—A. H. P. 





If it is farm news, you will see it in 
the American Agriculturist. 
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Sow our North- 


ern-grown Amer- 
icanSeed. Plump, 
clean and hardy. 
Guaranteed. Write 
for free Samples, 
Prices and new Cat- 
alog of Farm Seeds, 
Mention this paper. 


A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Landisville, Lanc. Co., Pa, 


| Celery and Snowball Cauliflower Plants 


1,000,000 Celery, Count and 





300,000 Snowball Cauliflower 


| safe delivery guaranteed. 


Golden Self 
~ m the Orig- 


Celery Plants, re-rooted (Fine big roots 
Bleaching, French Seed. Imported by us 





inator, White Plume, Easy Bleaching Giant Pascal, 
Winter Queen, Golden Heart, = inter King, Emperor, 
$3.( per 1000; 500. $1.75; 300, $1. 2), $1 25: 100, ws ". 


Snowball Cauliflower $1.00 per 000; 500, 
3) 50; 200, $1.25; 100, $1.00. Dug w ith forks. 
oe business done on Sunday 


F. Ww. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 


Parcels post. 














Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 


FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
520 Washington St. NEW YORK 
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RBIN STOPS 
ABsO -" LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles 
and gets horse going sound. _ It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or re- 
move the hair and horse can be 
worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a 

bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


150 August and September Cows 


2 CARS FINE READY COWS 


All young, good size, good condition. 
Perfect udders and good producers. 


Shall have October and November Cows ir Season 


OSWALD J. WARD & SONS, CANDOR, N. Y. 
HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


Sons of 


DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 











HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner 

HOLSTEIN BULL Born Dec. 7th, 1921. Sired by a 

pound Son f King of the 
Pontiacs, Dam is 24.95-pound daughter Changeling But 
hs Boy He is nicely Le ked — individual, well 
grown and ready for rT se! 

FRED. «7 BLEWER 
Owego, N. Y. 





HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


_HOLSTEINS 


Two car oad Is high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females. 
Well bred, stric tly high-class. Several segintered 
service bul J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, 








~ HIGH- GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and close by large and heavy producers. 
Pure bred regis tered Holstein s all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention 
Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York 


HIGH GRADE — STEIN HEIFER CALVES $15 
coe! ; regi nd belier calves = ! existered 
is r ady and cows Address 


spoT FARM, TULLY, N. Y. 





— 





WINE BREEDERS 


125— PIGS FOR SALE—125 


ve rks hi re and Chester W —— Cross, and Chester and 
Ber! et ross ! large growthy pigs, 6 to7 weeksole 
$5.00 « ach 7 toS weeks old, $5.50 each Rto 9 weeks old, 
$.Heach. 1 pure-bred He rh sinire pigs, barrows or sows, 
$6.50 each, 7 weeks old; and 2) Cheste *£ White. 7 weeks old, 
$6. Weach: boars of the ibove breeds $8.00 each, All good 
ed from the hest of sto ok thi it Money can 


clean stock, br 
! 


buy. I will shir any part of oe above lots C. 0. D. to 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 


Big Type Poland China Pigs 


Gilts and Boars for sale. Sires: Ford's Liberator and 
Ford's Big Tim. Moderate prices 
STEPHEN H. FORD, 402 Stewart Building, Baltimore, Md. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES $; AT HIGHWOOD 


eding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet 


Box 10 DUNDEE, N.Y. 





War t 
MARPENDING 





BABY CHICKS 


STRICKLER’S QUALITY AUGUST CHICKS 


BIG HATCHES AUGUST 1-8-15-22-29 


» Barron English s. c w ae Loshe orns of 
ed to pedigreed « els Each 

* Pen cockerels, lone records 
Highest quality 
elive ory ‘parcel post prepa aid 
re $9 per 











10 38 i 
er 500, pe 
R 1. Reds a 


LEONARD F. STRICKLER, 


Chicks 


SHERIDAN, P PA. 














‘ BABY CHICKS 
§. C. Rhode Island Reds, 12c each 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, 11c each 


S. C. White Leghorns, . 9c each 
Mixed or Off Color, . . 7c each 
These chicks are all hatched from free range stock 
'e de ind satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive 
t klet fre 


W. A. LAUVER, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 





American Agriculturist, August 11, 1923 








BABY CHICKS White: ool Bee | 


+r hundred: mixed, $8.00. 100< 


Not a new beginne: delivery 
J. W. KIRK, Box 51, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


6”) White Leghorn Breeders, one year old, 
S$LiQeach. 10 Weeks’ Old Pullets, Aug. 10th 
delivery, $1. 0eachn and up. Thousands ready. 


HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J., R. 1 


LARGE STOC Hantame Gollies, Pigeons, Cuicke, Stock? 


£ MOXERR FARMS, T “ford, Peonsstvania. 








The Garden 


Berry Patch 


Every Farm Should Have One— Some Suggestions 


T is a source of won- 

der to me that more 
farmers do not raise strawberries at 
least for their own use. They are so 
easy to raise and such a delicious 
addition to the menu. I have never 
yet seen the market where I live 
glutted with home’ grown fruit, 
though sometimes the fruit that is 
shipped in from outside markets does 
not sell well on account of its appear- 
ence. 

There are different opinions as to 
the best methods to be followed in rais- 
ing strawberries, but I think that most 
agree that thorough preparation of the 
ground is necessary at the beginning. 
We started in with 600 pedigree plants 
for our own use. Plants are like ani- 
mals, you cannot start with scrub 
stock and expect to reap the cream of 
the market. After the ground was 
manured it was plowed, disked, and 
dragged both ways, which thoroughly 
pulverized the soil. It was then ready 
for the young plants. 


Combine Varieties 


We used both pistillate and stami- 
nate varieties, setting every third row 
of the staminate varieties. Staminate 
varieties do as well alone, but pistillate 
varieties have not as strong a power 
of pollenization, therefore do not pro- 
duce much fruit when planted alone. 

Being old-fashioned and not having 
many plants, we carried along a pail 
of water, pouring a little around each 
plant as it was put into the ground 
with the result that not a plant was 
lost. Of course this could not be done 
if one was raising for the market on 
a large scale. Some prefer to keep the 
plants in hills which was our method. 
The matted row is less labor to care 
for but does not produce as large or 
as fine berries. 

For hill planting keep all runners 
clipped. Every time a runner is cut 
a new crown is formed on the parent 
stalk which means a larger produc- 
tion of berries. If runners are wanted 
for new settings, have a number of 
rows for the purpose of raising them, 
allowing two or three runners to each 
plant to take root but do not allow 
them to fruit. If too many runners 
are allowed to grow it weakens the 
vitality and if the vitality is weak of 
course the results are not up to 
standard. 

If runners are kept cut the plants 
will produce a large crop of fine berries 
for two or three years, but for best 
results a new bed must be started 
every second or third year. The new 
bed will then be at its prime when the 
old bed is on the wane. 

After the fruiting season the mulch 
should be burned just as it is in the 
row, for in this way many of the larvae 
of the white grubs which are so de 
structive may be kill8d—IRENE AsfA- 
BAUGH. 


HOW I HANDLE RASPBERRIES 
C. H. CHESLEY 


Red raspberries are not found in 
oversupply in any of our eastern 
markets. For this reason, I believe 
small farmers ought to give them more 
attention. A patch once started can 
be kept in shape by a little work each 
season and it does not need annual 
renewing as does the strawberry plan- 
tation. It may be said, in fact, that 
the raspberry patch renews itself. Of 
course the farmer uses judicious care 
in guiding the growth. 

Red raspberries spread by suckers 
extending out from the roots, so no 
special methods of layering to help 
propagation are required. If it is de- 
sired to increase the plantation, the 
new canes are pulled up and set where 
wanted, either in the early spring or 
late fall. In order to keep the patch in 
shape, it is necessary to pull out these 
new shoots every spring, that is, those 
that appear between the rows. New 
shoots must be left each year, for a 
cane bears but once. 





HILLPOT 
QUALITY 


100 SO 25 _ Barred Rocks Tae TO Bs 


C | , C KS REDUCED PRICES-PROMPT DELIVERIES 
Cee ere ote Sap hee har kets 5.00 7.75 400 


5.50 


saws Fennel Safe delivery guaranteed | od 10.00 550 in =e set 13.00 $25 an 


any where ea Mississippi River. 





W. F. HELLPOT 


Bex 29, 


By A. A. READERS 


I have found it ad- 
visable to go over the 
rows when the plants are in bloom 
or about done blooming and cut the 
new canes back to two feet or a little 
more. The new canes that do not bloom 
this year will perfect a crop of buds 
that will open up next spring, so I 
cut them back to cause a_ bushy 
growth and thereby cause a larger 
crop of buds. Then, when bearing 
is completed the old canes are removed 
and the new canes given the entire 
field. This treatment applies to the 


standard varieties that bear fruit in | 


the early summer. 

The everbearers, like the St. Regis 
variety, require a little different treat- 
ment. The canes seem to bear two 
crops of berries. Those which start 
early in the spring bear fruit in late 
summer and again the next spring. 
It may be said, however, that non- 


bearing canes should be cut back each | 


spring in order to induce sturdy and 
branching growth. The reason some 
patches of everbearers do not bear 
much fruit is because canes are left 
too thick in the rows. As soon as a 
crop is matured, the canes should be 
removed. This gives the others a 
chance to develop and produce desir- 
able berries. I have a patch of the 
St. Regis variety that has borne a good 
crop each year for five or six. If left 
to itself these bushes would have over- 
grown the entire garden. Instead I 
plow between the rows each spring and 
then I pull all shoots that are not de- 
sired to grow. This keeps the number of 
canes within bounds and I get berries 
in June and again during September. 


The Brown Mouse 
(Continued from page 95) 


schoolroom. Bettina’s eyes followed 
him about the room in a devotional sort 
of way; but so, too, did those of the 
ten-year-olds. He was loved, that was 
clear, by Bettina, Calista Simms and 
all the rest—an excellent thing in a 
school. 

All the same, Jennie met Jim rather 
oftener after the curious conversation 
between those rather low fellows, Pete 
and the trouble shooter. As the time 
came for Jim to begin to think of his 
trip to Ames, Colonel Woodruff’s hint 
that she should assume charge of the 
problem of Jim’s clothes for the oc- 
casion, came more and more often to 
her mind. Could she approach the sub- 
ject with any degree of safety? It 
was a delicate question; and consider- 
ing the fact that Jennie had quite dis- 
missed her old sweetheart from the list 
of eligibles—had never actually ad- 
mitted him to it, in fact—they assumed 
great importance to her mind. 

Somehow, Jim had been acquiring 
dignity and unapproachability. She 
must sidle up to the subject. She did. 
She took him into her runabout one 
day as he was striding toward town. 

“I’m going to Ames to hear your 
speech,” said she. 

“I’m glad of that,” said Jim. “More 
of the farmers are going from this 
neighborhood than ever before.” 

“Who's going?” asked Jennie. 

“The Bronsons, Con Bonner and Nils 
Hansen and Bettina,” replied Jim. 
“That’s all from our district—and Co- 
lumbus Brown and probably others 
from near-by localities.” 

“T shall have to have some clothes,” 
said Jennie. 

Jim failed to respond to this, as 
clearly out of his field. 

“And pa’s going to have a suit before 
we go, too,” said Jennie. “Here are 
some samples I got of Atkins, the 
tailor. Which would be the most be- 
coming do you think?” 

Jim looked the samples over care- 
fully, but had little to say as to their 
adaptation to Colonel Woodruff’s sar- 
torial needs. Jennie laid great stress 
on the excellent quality of one or two 
samples, and carefully specified the 
prices of them. Jim exhibited no more 
than a languid and polite interest, and 
gave not the slightest symptom of ever 
having considered even remotely the 
contingency of having a tailor-made 
suit. Jennie sidled closer to the subject. 

(Continued next week) 








Vigor is one of the most important chare 
acteristics of a dairy cow. 


VIGOR IN HOLSTEINS MEANS -- 


Less trouble to the dairyman at calv- 
ing time -- fewer losses from cows 
or injury to cows through calving -- 
stronger, healthier calves at birth -- 
more rapid gains in the offspring 
from calfhood to maturity -- large, 
steady production under adverse 
conditions. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesien A iation of Ameri 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Opportunity Calls 


im\ Visit Canada this summer—see 
for yourself the opportunities 
which Canada offers to both 
labor and capital—rich, fertile, 
virgin prairie land, near rail- 
ways and towns, at $15 to $20 
an acre—long terms if desired. 
Wheat crops last year the big- 
gest in history; dairying and 
hogs pay well; mixed farming 
rapidly increasing. 

















Homeseekers’ Rates on 


Canadian Railroads 


If you wish to look over the 
country with a view to taking 
up land get an order from the 
nearest Canadian Government 
Agent for special rates on 
Canadian railroads. Make this 
your summer outing—Canada 
welcomes tourists—no pass- 
ports required—have a great 
trip and see with your own 
eyes the opportunities that 


await you. 


For full information, with free 
booklets and maps, write 
0. G. RUTLEDGE 


Desk 56 
301 E. Genesee Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or 
money refunded. 
$1 Package sufficient 
for ordinary cases 
> Postpaid on receipt of price. 
Writefordeseriptive booklet 


Sold on 
its Merits 


SEND TODAY 





WANTED 5 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 451 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa 





100-Acre Money-Making Farm 


Ww ith 9 cattle, 12 acres oats, 5 acres wheat, acre potatoes, 
5 acres hay, 4 acres c rn, 4g acre berries, big garden, 
team. hogs, sheep, poultry, full implements. tools, etc.; 


70 acres dark loamy tillage, 
good 2-story 
Owner must 


near village, city coateates 
100 sugar maples, 40 apples, peaches, etc.; 
8-room house, running water, large barn. 


sell, reduced price $4100 takes all, part cash. Details page 
110 Illus. Catalog Barvains, many States. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
York City. 


Copy free. 
150R Nassau Street, New 





























Eighty-Third Annual 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Greatest Agricultural 
Exposition of the East 


LIVE STOCK PREMIUMS, $65,000 


Live Stock Judging Coliseum to be 
opened this year—Cost $500,000 —Fin- 
est Fair Building in the World. 


Modern sanitary buildings for the 
protection of valuable stock. Excellent 
shipping facilities. 

Horse Show exhibitors will appreciate 


the enlarged show ring with splendid 
footing. All stables fireproof. 


Greatest attractions in the land in- 
cluding Western Rodeo, Grand Circuit 
Horse Racing, Automobile Racing, 
Band Concerts. 


Write Secretary State Fair 
for Premium Book 


Syracuse, Sept. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 1923 




















Long-Time Farm Loans 


This Bank has loaned to the farmers in New England, 
New York and New Jersey over $25,000,000 and has re- 

turned to them over $137,000 in dividends. 
» ee If you apeeee your own farm or intend to purchase a farm, we are 
f epared to make a Iong-tin { ment loan... Interest at 542%. 
Bary -ayments semi-annually. Loans run for 33 years but can be paid at 
ledetal lorml oun borrowers’ option any time after 5 years. Local representative in 


Bonds every district 
Look ahead! If you will need a loan tt rite now for information 


The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 




















| You Can Get A 
Unadilla Silo At Once 


You can mail, ‘phone or wire your order for a Unadilla Silo. 
It will be loaded the same day on railroad car and shipped. 
From then on our traffic department follows the Silo to its 
destination to assure prompt delivery. 


There's plenty of time to order a silo, have it shipped, erected 
and filled on time—if you order a Unadilla. We are prepared 
with Spruce and Oregon Fir and metal 
fixtures to serve all late buyers. No need 
to waste good corn or put off getting a Silo 
until next year. You can get yours now. 
You take no chance if you order a Unadilla. 


Unadilla Silo Co. 


Unadilla, N. Y. 








Mail, Phone or 
Wire your order today 























“925 


Every day we hear owners say that 
the Overland is “the most automo- 
bile in the world for the money.” 


And no wonder! Consider these 
Overland features: 


Triplex springs(Patented) providing 
130-inch springbase—all-steel tour- 
ing body with hard-baked enamel 
finish—the strongest rear axle, we 
believe, in the Overland price class— 
powertul, reliable engine that gives 
20 miles and more to the gallon of 
gasoline. Ask your Willys-Overland 


dealer for further information. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


The New 


Touring + $525 
Roadster + $525 
Red Bird + $750 
Coupe «+ $795 
Sedan - $860 
F. O. B. TOLEDO 
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